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Another school 


year approaches. 


And with passing 
time, the day for 
retirement and rest 
draws nearer for 
men and women who 
teach. 


If you are among 
them, you should be 
looking ahead and 
building your own 
retirement fund. 
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Take a Big Bite Out of Life 
An Edz:torzal 


IGH schools should have a New Year’s Day 
H celebration all their own. It should come 
in September. If you are an ordinary indi- 
vidual, you progress by spurts. You prod 
yourself into spurts by making new resolutions. 
Good resolutions are by no means futile. They push 
us into new programs of. activity. They lead to 
growth. Failure to keep a resolution permanently is 
nothing to cry about or be ashamed of. We sus- 
pect that the keeping of resolutions once made is not 
quite so important as making them frequently and 
adding new determination and new enthusiasm to 
each new resolve. 
Anyhow, the beginning of a new school year is a 
time when even the laziest and most unambitious of 
us are in the mood for new resolutions. Principals, 


teachers, assembly speakers, and editors of school 
papers everywhere seize this opportunity to urge us 


And rightly. 


to achieve goals beyond easy reach. 
We ordinary mortals need 
the inspiration of new reso- 
lutions frequently made. 

There is a deep, broad 
chasm between childhood 
and manhood. Building a 
bridge to span that chasm 
is a task for high school 
days. It is a job we must 
do for ourselves. Other- 
wise, in mental] stature we 
remain children or adoles- 
cents. But let’s not think 
of high school life as mere- 
ly preparation for an 
adult life to come. That 
idea is enough to kill anyone’s enthusiasm for school. 
Your high school career is four years of life. Life 
to be lived, not endured. Life to be relished, not 
swallowed like medicine. Adventure, new experiences, 
fun for fun’s sake, dancing, playing—are all part of 
a full life. Of course, overdoses give you indigestion, 
no matter how delicious the taste. But that’s true of 
anything, and is the very reason we humans find it 
necessary to turn over a new leaf more than once 
a year. 

Scholastic suggests that you let every day be a 
day for new resolutions declared, new accomplish- 
ments acquired. Take a big bite out of life. Dig in. 
Ask yourself every night “what can I do today that 


1404770 





I couldn’t do yesterday?” Learn the joy of feeling 
yourself grow, of working through a task that starts 
out as drudgery and ends with achievement. “It’s 
finished” is a happy ending—whether you are writing 
‘a theme, making a book-case, working a puzzle, read-- 
ing a book, building a telescope, or carving a model 
in soap. “I can do it” is a reward worth working 
for, whether you are learning a new dance step, doing 
a problem in mathematics, trying a new stunt on the 
parallel bars, or putting a motor in working order. 

Take a big bite. Let your resolutions be difficult, 
even impossible of achievement. Stretch. Avoid 
the easy things. Try writing down a list of ultimate 
goals and some of the things you believe you must 
accomplish as essential steps toward those goals. 
Make it tough! 

Your first resolution will probably be to make 
your own list of resolutions. 
suggestions. Acquire a set of values and accomplish- 
ments which will not desert 
you when you graduate 
from high school. These 
might include sound heaith, 
won by regular habits; the 
ability to play athletic 
games you can enjoy as 
men and women. Then, 
too, you will find life more 
pleasant, old age more en- 
durable, if you get on in- 
timate speaking terms with 
the culture of the world; 
reading two books a month 
outside of your regular 
school work is a good way 
to begin. One of the evidences of your personal 
culture will be your awareness of the urgent problems 
of our society and your determination to help solve 
them. For a full life, it is also wise to admit 
the importance of personal charm, grace, conversa- 
tional ease, and manners. If you wish to lift your- 
self from obscurity, if you crave a life that is not 
commonplace, determine to rise above mediocrity in 
your chosen field of activity. Popularity is pleasant 
—so be a good fellow—but being that alone is an 
over-rated accomplishment. It doesn’t wear well. 
The things that wear, and deserve to be honored in 
your fellow men are character, human-kindness, schol- 
arship, and craftsmanship. 


But here are some 








William 
Merman 


By ERNESTINE 


NE hot day in August 

a school of silvery squid, 

a six-foot pyrosoma, and 

myriads of other deep- 
sea fish were upset by the intru- 
sion of a_ steel ball in their 
hitherto undisputed realm off the 
Bermuda coast. They probably 
didn’t fear it, although they cer- 
tainly had never seen anything 
like it before. Neither had Wil- 
liam Beebe inside his “bathy- 
sphere’’ seen the like of some of 
those fish. When the diving ball 
was again hauled up on the barge 
Ready, Beebe and Otis Barton 
climbed out happy, having reached 
a record depth of 3,028 feet,— 
much deeper than man has ever 
penetrated before into the mys- 
teries of the bottom of the sea. 
Upon popping out of the bathy- 
sphere, Mr. Beebe said, “I have 
never seen so much stuff in my 
life, and new stuff, too. It is the 
silliest thing in the world to at- 
tempt to describe it in a few 
words.” All of which bodes well 
for us—it probably means a new 
book. 

William Beebe encounters more 
animal life in a pailful of sea- 
water than any of us would find 
in a month’s sea voyage. But it 
isn’t because he knows how and 


literary as well as the scientific 
world. His real significance in 





where to look that has given him §& 
the position he has today in the § 






















Beebe 
and Artist 


KEALOHA TAGGARD 


literature is that in him are com- 
bined three men—the trained 
scientist, the philosopher, and the 
poet, with the poet’s ability to 
feel the emotional connotations of 
the ideas he is working with, and 
to express those ideas in writing 
that ranks with that of the best 
essayists in America today. His 
value lies in his ability to tempt 
the reader totally ignorant of the 
jungle and of zoological science 
to follow him along the path into 
the exciting unknown. It is one 
thing to write up a report of a 
scientific excursion—it is another 
to produce books like The Arc- 
turus Adventure and Galapagos. 
Someone has said about him that 
“even the usual writer of popular 
scientific articles can lead the 
horse to water, but Beebe can 
make him drink.” 

Dr. Beebe was born in Brook- 
lyn (1877), took a degree at 
Columbia in 1898, and a year 
later became the Curator of Orni- 
thology at the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, of which he is also 
Director of the Department of 
Scientific Research. He speaks 
and reads French, German, Span- 
ish, as well as Fish and Bird. 

“If anything is worth studying 
intensively,” says Mr. Beebe, 
“one must absolutely identify one- 
self with it. Some of the great- 


we 


The baldheaded gentleman 
emerging upside-down from 
the bathysphere as it hangs 
from the overhead crane is 
none other than Dr. Beebe 
himself, but just to 
identify his pleas- 
ing features, we 
show below the 
master in civilized 
garb. The man in 
the background is 
Otis Barton, bis 
partner, who in- 
vented the mechan- 
ics of the scheme. 
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Drawing by Ralph Barton of Willie Beebe try- 

ing not to arouse the suspicions of an unusually 

good specimen until the men come up with the 
net. (Courtery G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


est joys of my life come when I shed the 
unlovely manbody thing which I am con- 
demned to carry about through life as 
transportation and periscope to my mind 
and soul. For the time being I must be- 
come pheasant, protozoan, sloth or tree.” 
Thus, upon his first descent into the ocean 
several years ago Dr. Beebe had a momen- 
tary qualm when he first realized that 
watching fish swim about through a glass 
window was a good deal like seeing them 
at the Aquarium, until he realized the im- 
portance of identifying himself with the 
object of his scrutiny,—be it fish, or 
flesh, or fowl. 

Stuart Sherman, the critic, says that 
William Beebe “is as long . . . lank and 
brown as the Ancient Mariner, as bald and 
dictatorial as Julius Caesar; that he opens 
up the wonders of the universe like Pros- 
pero; that he is the Childe Harold of 
zoology; and that he is as hungry to ex- 
tend the frontiers of experience as Faust.” 

Mr. Beebe has spent the last thirty 
years giving us a bird’s-eye, worm’s-eye, 
iguana’s-eye, and fish’s-eye view of the 
world, in books as full of good prose as 
they are of startling information and the 
drama of the universe. Of these books 
Jungle Peace, Jungle Days, Edge of the 
Jungle, Log of the Sun, The Arcturus Ad- 
venture, and Galapagos are perhaps the 
most popular. Of all the scientists who 
have taken a place in literature, Thoreau, 
Burroughs, John. Muir, Fabre, Maeter- 
linck—Beebe the scientist, philosopher 
and poet goes farthest in his ability to 
see beauty behind natural facts and to set 
it down upon the printed page. Added 
to this, he is as much an explorer as 
Christopher Columbus, and his latest 
Nitia, Pinta and Santa Maria is a black 
iron diving ball. 
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The Shipwrecked Taxi-Driver 


As Mr. Beebe was supervising the un- 
loading of live animals and delicate speci- 
mens from his ship the Noma the day 
after they reached New York, a Checker 
Taxicab driver raced up and asked if that 
was the ship that had just come in from 
the Galapagos (pronounced Gah-lah-pa- 
gos) and if they had touched at Inde- 
fatigable. When Beebe asked him what 
he knew about Indefatigable, which is an 
island most people have never heard of, 
the taxidriver said, “I was shipwrecked 
there seventeen years ago.” And this is 
his story as he told it to Mr. Beebe: 


HRISTIANSEN was a Dane, 
nineteen years old at the time 
of his great adventure, when 
he shipped as able seaman on 

the Norwegian bark Alerander. The 
crew : somata of Captain Petersen, 
the first mate; second mate Morrison, 
Nelson the cook, and sixteen men. 
They left New South Wales on No- 
vember 6, 1906, with a load of coal 
for Panama. Captain Petersen had 
made this voyage several times before 
and had never been longer than sev- 
enty days, but since it is the custom 
to carry twice as much food as can 
possibly be consumed, they had sup- 
plies on board for one hundred and 
forty days. 

Christiansen’s chum was Fred Jeff, 
a young German from Bremerhaven; 
where his father was a cattle-man. 
The two boys had been shipmates on 
three previous voyages. A variety of 
nationalities were represented in the 
crew. There was Herman Schlesinger, 
a young German from Bremerhaven; 
a Frenchman whose name the taxi- 
driver had forgotten; the second mate 
from Glasgow, and an assortment of 
Scandinavians. 

On May 8th the bark was still be- 
calmed in the Pacific. For months 
there had hardly been breeze enough 
to stir her canvas and never enough 
really to fill her sails. For the past 
three or four weeks the crew had been 
on half rations, and had done no 
work. Christiansen said they lay 
about on deck and yarned, speculated 
on when the wind would spring up, 
and told each other the most minute 
details of their lives. He tells the 
story so well that his own words can- 
not be improved upon. 

“The eighth day of May the cap- 
tain called us all forward. ‘Boys,’ he 
says, ‘I want to put the case to you 
all. As I figure it we’re about seven 
or eight hundred miles off the South 
American coast now. I don’t see no 
sign of the weather changing—don’t 
look like the wind is ever going to 
blow. Off here to the northwest of us 


By William Beebe 


there’s some-islands, the Galapagos. 
I don’t know nothing about them, in- 
habited or not, but I think we can 
get there in the boats. Here’s all the 
food and water we have left, piled up 
here in front of me. Now who'wants 
to stay by the ship, and who says 
leave her and try for the islands?’ 

“Well, we looked at that pile of 
supplies and it looked pretty small, 
so we all decided we'd take a chance 
on the Galapagos. We didn’t know 
what to do with the bark; nothing 
aboard to blow her up with, and we 
knew she’d be a nuisance to shipping, 
but we lit all her running lights and 
nailed notices to the cabin door, tell- 
ing who we was and what had hap- 
pened and where we was hoping to 
get. We run up the Norwegian flag 
and left her. 

“The starboard watch went off in 
the Captain’s boat, the port watch 
with the mate in the other. That 
made ten men in each boat. I was 
the Captain’s watch. We had less 
than a quart of water apiece when we 
went off. We had sixteen-foot oars 
and we rowed, four men off and four 
men on, two hours each, night and 
day. We rowed and rowed. Some- 
times the mate’s boat was ahead and 
sometimes ours. The third night we 
lost the mate’s boat. When it come 
light we couldn’t see him at all. 








“The third day the food give out, 
and the fourth day the water was 
gone. We rowed and rowed. We'd 
dip our hands in the sea and suck 
the water off our fingers. We knew 
it was bad for us, but we had to have 
something. What with the rowing 
and the salt water our hands got 
awful bad. I had cracks between my 
fingers that stayed running sores for 
months after. 

“About the twelfth day we sighted 
land. The cook seen it first and told 
us, but we kept saying, ‘No, that ain’t 
land, it’s clouds.’ And he says, ‘No, 
it’s land,’ and we'd say, ‘No, it’s 


clouds,’ and the Captain sitting in the 
stern saying, ‘Now, boys, don’t 
arger.. When it got a little lighter 


we seen it really was land, and I want 
to tell you, weak as we was, them 
oars bent! 

“Along about noon we got up to 
it. We found out afterward it was 
Indefatigable Island. It looked like 
a tough place to land, no beach but 
just black rocks and a heavy surf on 
them. We was so crazy to get ashore 
we'd have run straight at a cliff, but 
the Captain kept saying, ‘Keep her 
off, boys, you’ll smash her sure if you 
try to land here.’ We rowed along 
as near the shore as we could and 
every once in a while we'd get too close 
and a big wave would dash us toward 


»-Galapag; 
islanels 
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the rocks and we’d have to row hard to 
get back in still water. Finally we come to 
a little sandy beach, no harbour or shelter, 
just a little piece of sand about thirty feet 
long. We didn’t wait for the boat to 
touch, but jumped overboard and rushed 
up on shore. We remembered to pull the 
boat up a ways, but we wasn’t thinking 
anything about water. 

“Well, you’ve been there, so you know 
the first thing we struck was lava, and 
nothing but lava. For a while it didn’t 
look like we’d done ourselves much good 
by coming here, but we scattered and 
pretty soon we found a little rain-water 
held in the tops of rocks. There wasn’t 
much in any one place and the spray had 
come over into it, so it was salty, but we 
drank off the top, and the salt and scum 
was mostly at the bottom. 

“We spent a long time looking for 
water. Most of us felt pretty sick as soon 
as we landed, what with being weak and 
then drinking that queer-tasting water, so 
it was quite a while before we started 
back to the little beach where we left the 
boat. The cook was ahead of all the rest 
of us, and we saw him stop and look. 
Then he put both hands up to his head 
and stood there. We hurried to catch up 
with him and when we looked on the 
beach, say, there wasn’t a piece of that 
boat left three feet long. It must have 
been dead low tide when we landed and 
the tide had come up and smashed the 
boat to bits on the lava. We didn’t even 
see the oars again. Found the compass, 
but of course it was smashed and spoiled. 
There was two or three pieces of our 








The giant tortoises whose flesh and blood 

saved the lives of Christiansen and his 

mates ave the most characteristic feature of 

the Galapagos animal life. They attain 

great ages and several have been brought 
to American zoos. 








clothes sticking to a rock, and the empty 
water-cask with the top stove in. Well, 
there we was. We all sat down and there 
didn’t seem to be much to say. 

“The next day the Captain talked to us. 
He says, ‘Boys, we are in a bad fix, but 
we got to do the best we can and try to 
be cheerful and keep up our hopes. This 
place don’t look like a place anybody 
would live, but maybe up there in the 
hills there’s people. It looks like trees 
and water might be up there, so we'd bet- 
ter try going inland as soon as we get 
something to eat and feel a little stronger. 
I can’t help you any. I don’t know any 
more about this place nor what to do 
than you do. On the ship we was captain 
and men, here we're all men, and one 
knows as much as the other.’ 

“We looked around for something to 
eat. Pretty soon the Captain calls to me 
from the edge of the beach. He was crip- 
pled up pretty bad with rheumatism from 
the open boat and sleeping on the ground 
and all, and it was awful hard for him 
to get around over them rocks. We all 
went over and looked down and there was 
a turtle asleep on the sand. The Captain 
says, ‘Who’s got a knife?’ Four of us 
had ours. ‘“That’s mighty good eating, 


he says, ‘Here, Red, you and Jeff get 
down there and turn that turtle on his 
back.’ 

“Well, we hadn’t ever seen one of those 
babies before and we didn’t much like 





tackling him. We kinder walked around 
him for*a while and wondered what he’d 
do when we took hold, but the Captain 
kept saying, ‘Go on, turn him over, he 
can’t hurt you,’ so at last we done it. 
Then the Old Man yells to us to cut its 
throat and we did. When the blood 
spurted out, Fred Jeff got right down 
and drunk it, and he says to me, ‘Boy, 
thats’ sweet.’ It turned me. I didn’t 
want any. But in a day or two when we got 
another, I tried it. I was so thirsty I'd 
a-tried anything by that time. And it 
was sweet and after that we always 
drunk it. 

“We cut off that turtle’s under shell 
and ate the raw meat. There’s a thick 
skin next to the top shell, and when you 
break it, there’s a layer of sweet yellow 
fat underneath. So we scooped that out 
with our hands and ate it. We lived on 
raw turtle meat and blood, and a little 
brackish water once in a while for months 
and I guess it was that fat that kept us 
alive. About all you can eat of a turtle 
raw is his legs and flippers. The shoul- 
ders are like hams—the same shape. 

“After we ate, we climbed up on a 
high place and looked around. The coun- 
try along shore all looked the same, and 
there were no sails in sight. We decided 
we'd strike inland, and see if we couldn’t 
find people. Well, you know how long 
our shoes lasted on that lava. It wasn’t 
no time before we was about the same as 
barefooted. We come back to the shore 
again. 

“So we started to work along the coast. 
We went as close in to where the thorny 





part begun as we could, and you bet we 
watched sharp for some sign that there 
was people on that island. Fred Jeff was 
feeling real sick all the time, and he 
stayed back with the Captain and the 


cook and the others. Morrison and a 
young Swede and me went on ahead, while 
the others stayed up on a high place to 
watch the sea for ships, and to see when 
turtles come ashore. Me and the Swede 
was the youngest of the crowd and we 
was the only ones that could swim. 

“We tried to get some seals but they 
always went into the water before we 
could reach ’em. Then we decided they 
must smell us, so the next one we see, we 
worked round down wind from him. He 
was laying asleep with his head resting 
on a ridge of rock. The Captain was 
there. He says, ‘I don’t know how much 
it takes to put one of them babies to 
sleep,’ but Morrison had a big lump of 
rock and I had a big piece of turtle-shell. 
I crept up on all fours real close and 
then I rose up and hit him a clip on the 
head with the piece of shell and he rolled 
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over and the Captain stuck a knife in 
him. We ripped off his skin, and say! it 
made the sweliest shoes! One thickness 
didn’t last long on the lava, so we’d put 
five or six thicknesses round our feet and 
punch holes and lace them on with thongs 
made out of long strips of skin. Our feet 
looked like ferry-boats, but it sure saved 
us a lot, for our shoes was all gone by 
that time. Yes, we tried eating the seal- 
meat, but it was awful tough and fishy, 
and we all decided we’d rather have tur- 
tle when we could get it. Turtle was our 
best bet. We couldn’t get any fish. No- 
body had a watch or anything to make a 
burning-glass, so we never had a fire. 

“It kept us busy, the Swede and me. 
We needed a seal almost every day, for 
our sealskin shoes wore out so fast on 
that rock, and there was ten men to pro- 
vide shoes and turtle for. We had a talk 
with the others after a few days. We 
says, ‘See here, we’re willing to do all we 
can, but it ain’t fair for us to do all the 
work. We being the only ones that can 
swim, we got to go after the turtles but 
after we get ’em ashore, you got to kill 
them and cut them up. That’s your part 
of it.’ And they all says sure they will. 
So that was the way it was divided. 

“Nights was the bad time. All day we 
were pretty busy, and travelling along, 
climbing over the rocks and watching 
sharp both on the land and the sea sides 
of us. Once in a while Morrison and the 
Swede and I would think we sure could 
get inland, so we'd start off and pretty 
soon we'd be back, clothes torn off us, 
scratched and bloody, and just as wise as 
we was before. One day we thought we 
saw the smoke of a steamer, but it was 
far off on the horizon and it never come 
any nearer. Nights was the worst. We'd 
lie there and think about things, and won- 
der how much longer we could drink 
blood instead of water. 

“Fred Jeff got worse and worse. He 
had dysentery or something, I guess. One 
day he laid down on a little beach, under 
a dead tree close to the water. We all 
stood around, the Captain and all. There 
wasn’t anything we could do. He knew 
he was done for. ‘Boys,’ he says, ‘I’m 
done for.’ We didn’t have anything to 
dig with. We carried him up off the 
beach and_piled lava rocks over him. He 
was my shipmate on four voyages. 


“Well, we kept on working round the 
shore. The Captain had six hundred 
pounds in English gold that he was carry- 
ing in a money belt. It was heavy, of 
course, and it didn’t mean much to us 
then, so we buried it. I can see the place 
now as plain as if I was looking at it. 
There was a rocky place back from the 
shore where the salt water must have 
seeped up through the ground some way, 
for there was puddles of it down low be- 
tween the rocks. There was a ledge about 
half way down to where the water was, 
and we pushed the gold back under the 
big boulders and left it there. I remem- 
ber the place all right. 

“One day we come to an inlet that was 
too deep to wade across. Afterward we 
found out if we’d waited for low tide we 
could have waded, but we didn’t. We 
used to do things like that, I guess, that 
weren’t real sensible, but our minds got 
kind of fixed on forcing ahead all the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How I Write Biography 
By Harold Nicolson 


Harold Nicolson was born (1886) in Teheran, Persia, where 
his father, Lord Carnock, was in charge of the British Lega- 
tion. Forty years later he was there himself as Counsellor, 
true son of his diplomatic father. Besides serving the Foreign 
Office in Madrid, Constantinople, and Berlin, he has written 
a dozen books, and is recognized as one of the foremost 
He is the husband of 
Lady Victoria Sackville-West, the novelist. The pleased-looking 
gentlemen grouped around Mr. Nicolson at the right are 
Byron, Tennyson, and Curzon—men about whom he has 


contemporary English biographers. 


written outstanding biographies. 


HAT, to begin with, 

really is biography? It is 

the history of the life of 

an individual written as a 
branch of literature. As a history, it 
must be true. In that it describes an 
individual, it must be personal. And 
in that it is a branch of literature, it 
must be written with due regard to 
construction, balance, and style. The 
purely literary aspect is a question 
of personal temperament and taste. 
The problems of “truth” and “person- 
ality” are, however, the first two 
problems that the biographer has to 
face. As problems, they are far 
more difficult than they seem. 

A biographer, for instance, is 
obliged, if he has any artistic con- 
science, to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth. Is he also obliged to 
tell the whole truth? It is obviously 
impossible for one person to tell the 
whole truth about another person, 
even if they have been intimately ac- 
quainted for several years. My prin- 
ciple is as follows: If a biographer 
discovers material which is so sensa- 
tional and shocking that it will dis- 
turb, not only the average reader, but 
the whole proportions of his own 
work, then he is justified in suppress- 
ing the actual facts. He is not justi- 
fied, however, in suppressing the 
conclusions which he himself draws 
from those facts, and he must alter 
his portrait so that it conforms to 
those facts. 

The problem of “personality” 
again, while it is akin to the prob- 
lem of “the whole truth,” takes de- 
vious forms. A biographer, if he is 
to achieve a coherent portrait, is 
obliged to select certain qualities or 
defects in his subject to which he 
gives especial emphasis. If he be an 
honest biographer he will be scrupu- 
lously careful to secure that this se- 
lection, or emphasis, is no distortion 
of the original. Yet not always will 
he find it easy to decide. A problem 
of this nature assailed me in my 
recent study of Lord Curzon. Cur- 





r 


zon was notoriously 
selfish in money mat- 
ters, and there were 
occasions when he be- 
haved, in matters of 
personal property, in a 
manner unworthy of a 
gentleman. I was per- 
plexed as to how to 
handle this element in his character. 
Knowing him intimately, I was aware 
that it represented only one of his 
many eccentricities. Yet I was also 
aware that those who had not known 
him intimately would see the whole 
picture in a false proportion. I thus 
merely alluded to his marked acquisi- 
tive instincts and gave no illustrations 
of the extent to which those instincts 
were manifested in his daily life. It 
was not that I desired to whitewash 
Curzon; it was merely that I knew 
that this eccentric failing would up- 
set the proportions of my portrait 
and thereby convey an actually false 
impression. In principle, it is a mis- 
take to suppress any weaknesses in 
one’s subject. But in practice the 
honest biographer will find that the 
cause of truth is better served by the 
suppression of details which are dis- 
concerting to the reader and which 
would falsify the ultimate impression 
left upon his mind. 

Having chosen a congenial subject, 
the next step is one of study or re- 
search. It is a question of method. 
My own method is invariable. First, 
I buy an enormous notebook strongly 
bound. Secondly, I obtain from the 
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ographer. Below, 
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jects, Tennyson, 
Curzon, and Byron 





library, or purchase for 
myself, the most com- 
prehensive textbook 
upon my subject which 
I can find. I then num- 
ber the pages of my 
notebook and prepare 
an index at the begin- 
ning. I then take the 
dates of birth and death of my hero 
and write out a table at the end 
showing exactly what age he had 
reached in any given year. Having 
done this, I start to summarize my 
textbook. The first page will be 
headed “heredity,” the third “parents 
and childhood,” the fifth “school and 
early influences,” and so on through- 
out the man’s career. On page 50 or 
so of the notebook will start the sec- 
tions on character, which in their 
turn wiil be carefully indexed. Thus, 
page 50 might be headed “epileptic 
tendency,” page 51 “ambition,” page 
53 “selfishness,” page 55 “sense of 
humor, lack of,” and so on. All entries 
from the main textbook must be made 
in ‘black ink; the right hand page is 
folded in half, leaving the left hand 
page a blank. By the time the main 
textbook has been annotated in this 
manner, the majority of the right 
hand pages will be filled if not with 
material, then at least with headings. 

Having read the main textbook, 
you must then purchase or acquire 
all the other books on the subject. 
According as you read these, you must 
insert the passages you may require 

(Continued on page 11) 








James Thurber’s sad dogs and wistful seals and bulbous humans 
found homes in innumerable editorial wastebaskets before they 
settled down to fame and fortune in The New Yorker. Mr. th 
Thurber, now 39, was born and raised in Columbus, graduated e€ 
from Ohio State, went to war (baggage upon sailing: three 
sandwiches, three socks), and worked on this and that news- 
(with E. B. White) one of the two 
leading lights at the New Yorker office, contributing the kind 
of mad prose you’d expect to go with his mad drawings. We 
take pleasure in presenting an example of each. 
issues will appear more of Thurber’s follies. 


paper before he became 


HE relative pronoun “which” 
can cause more trouble than 
any other word, if recklessly 
used. Foolhardy persons 


sometimes get lost in which-clauses * 


and are never heard of again. My 
distinguished contemporary, Fowler, 
cites several tragic cases, of which 
the following is one: “It was rumored 
that Beaconsfield intended opening 
the Conference with a speech in 
French, his pronunciation of which 
language leaving everything to be de- 
sired ...” That’s as much as Mr. 
Fowler quotes because, at his age, he 
was afraid to go any farther. The 
young man who originally got into 
that sentence was never found. His 
fate, however, was not as terrible as 
that of another adventurer who be- 
came involved in a remarkable which- 
mire. Fowler has followed his de- 
vious course as far as he safely could 
on foot: “Surely what applies to 
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~ WHICH 


“The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Guide to 
Modern English Usage” —I 


games should also 
apply to racing, 


leaders of 
which being the 
very people from 
whom an example 
might well be 
looked for .. .” 
Not even Henry 
James could have 
successfully emerged from a sentence 
with “which,” “whom,” and “being” 
in it. The safest way to avoid such 
things is to follow in the path of the 
American author, Ernest Hemingway. 
In his youth he was trapped in a 
which-clause one time and_ barely 
escaped with his mind. He was going 
along on solid ground until he got into 
this: “It was the one thing of which, 
being very much afraid—for whom has 
not been warned to fear such things— 
he...” Being a young and power- 
fully built man, Hemingway was able 
to fight his way back to where he had 
started, and begin again. This time 
he skirted the treacherous morass in 
this way: “He was afraid of one 
thing. This was the one thing. He 
had been warned to fear such things. 
Everybody has been warned to fear 
such things.” Today Hemingway is 
alive and well, and many happy 
writers are following his trail. 


In future 





ELIZA CROSSING THE ICE 


This conception of the famous incident departs radically from the old and gener- 
ally accepted notion that Eliza maintained, at 


advance of the bloodhounds. 





1 times, a position slightly in 


It also departs radically from other notions. 





By JAMES THURBER 


What most people don’t realize is 
that one “which” leads to another. 
Trying to cross a paragraph by leap- 
ing from “which” to “which” is like 
Eliza crossing the ice. The danger is 
in missing a “which” and falling in. 
A case in point is this: “He went up 
to a pew which was in the gallery, 
which brought him under a colored 
window which he loved and always 
quieted his spirit.” The writer, worn 
out, missed the last ““which’—the one 
that should come just before ‘“‘always” 
in that sentence. But supposing he 
had got it in! We would have: “He 
went up to a pew which was in the 
gallery, which brought him under a 
colored window which he loved and 
which always quieted his spirit.” Your 
inveterate whicher in this way gives 
the effect of tweeting like a bird, and 
is not welcome in the best company. 

It is well to remember that one 
“which” leads to two and that two 
“whiches” multiply like rabbits. You 
should never start out with the idea 
that you can get by with one 
“which.” Suddenly they are all 
around you. Take a sentence like 
this: “It imposes a problem which we 
either solve, or perish.” On a hot 
night, or after a hard day’s work, a 
man often lets himself get by with a 
monstrosity like that, but suppose he 
dictates that sentence bright and early 
in the morning. It comes to him 
typed out by his stenographer and he 
instantly senses that something is the 
matter with it. He tries to recon- 
struct the sentence, still clinging to 
the “which,” and gets something like 
this: “It imposes a problem which we 
either solve, or which, failing to solve, 
we must perish on account of.” He 
goes to the water-cooler, gets a drink, 
sharpens his pencil, and grimly tries 
again. “It imposes a problem which 
we either solve or which we don’t 
solve and...” He begins once more: 
“It imposes a problem which we 
either solve, or which we do not solve, 
and from which .. .” The more times 
he does it the more “whiches”’ he gets. 
The way out is simple: “We must 
either solve this problem, or perish.” 
Never monkey with “which.” Noth- 
ing except getting tangled up in a 
typewriter ribbon is worse. 





Reprinted from The Owl in the Attic and Other 
Perplexities, by James Thurber (Harper & Broth- 
ers), by permission of the author. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS | 


a I,” said the boy with the Jimmy 
Cagney accent, “had a_ good 


summer? Been places?” “Stayed 
in town,” sighed the girl with the Cleo- 
patra bangs, “but I saw a lot of movies.” 
And so, of course, they compared notes 
about the shows they’d seen, which, with 
the radio, is one of the chief topics of 
conversation when Colbert’s bangs meets 
the local Cagney, whether it’s at a party 
or at the beach or at the soda-fountain or 
in school. And one person’s criticism is 
as good as another’s concerning what is 
good or bad unless it is based on some- 
thing more definite than mere personal 
liking. The old saw, “I don’t know much 
about art, but I know what I like,” ap- 
plies here, too, unless we find some defi- 
nite standard of measurement. For with- 
out a standard by which to measure and 
judge, who can determine what’s good 
and what’s bad? 

Art, music, and literature have now 
developed certain standards for apprecia- 
tion that have become recognized as meas- 
uring rods to determine the quality of the 
matter to be judged. So, too, in a lesser 
degree has the drama for its stage pro- 
ductions; but, until very lately, almost 
nothing has been done to establish 
a criterion for motion pictures. 
The cinema is very young 
and learned to talk only 
five or six years ago. 
Furthermore, the in- 
troduction of sound 
into the art upset 
most of the tradi- 
tional principles for 
making good silent 
pictures. Neverthe- 
less, a definite at- 
tempt is now being 
made to discover 


what constitutes a good sound picture and 
how to judge what elements contribute 
to its success. 

The readers of Scholastic are to share 
this year in a great adventure in social 
education, and one of the most recent and 
delightful, namely, the study of motion 
picture appreciation. The subject is al- 
ready established in some _ progressive 
schools through the initial efforts of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
But it is a subject that refuses to stay in 
one department, for it is as broad in its 
interests as life itself, and in several 
states has been accepted as a regular part 


















of the curriculum. 

This department will attempt to pro- 
vide information and suggestions which 
will enable you to shop with greater suc- 
cess for satisfactory pictures and to enjoy 
with increased pleasure the pictures you 
see. I hope, too, that there will be a real 
give-and-take in this column, and we have 
plans by which you can make your con- 
tribution, and share with me as true com- 
panions (leok up the origin and meaning 
of that word) in enjoying. our film fare. 
By way of a start, here are a handful of 
films of the summer which are worth your 
while if you have not seen them. 


Viva Villa (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pro- 
duction; Jack Conway, Director) 

A story of the big, bad, bold desperado 
of Mexico, depicted by Wallace Beery, 
who fought in his own way to regain the 
land for the peons. Aside from other 
considerations, the photography is so re- 
markably good as to demand a second 
viewing for its own sake. It was done by 
a young Chinese, named James Wong 
Howe, who is recognized as a master 
cameraman. He has learned how to paint 
with light. His work is worth watching, 

as he makes his own rules for 
“shooting” and achieves 
startling effects. In 
London this 


Wallace Beery as Pancho Villa, lusty Mexican 
bandit chief, listens to Francisco Madero, the 
idealist President, in ‘Viva Villa’ (M-G-M). At 
left, George Arliss, grand old man of the stage, 
in “The Last Gentleman” (United Artists). 


summer the picture had a decided vogue 
and people stood in line for blocks to get 
into the theatre. You will be surprised 
how much more you get from this picture 
in the second showing, as it is full of 
details worth noting. 


Of Human Bondage (R.-K.-O. Produc- 
tion; John Cromwell, Director) 

There is more than mere entertainment 
in this sympathetic film version of Somer- 
set Maugham’s great novel; there is food 
for thought, for it shows how an indi- 
vidual—any one of us, perhaps in a dif- 
ferent way—may become chained in bonds 
of his own making. Leslie Howard and 
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Sarah 

McLean 
Mullen 


ee 


A Guide for Movie Goers 


‘ 

This is the first appearance of a new 
Scholastic department. Its aim is to give 
a “close-up” of the important world of 
camera and screen and sound; to explain 
enough of the technical processes of pro- 
duction so that you can understand and 
appreciate the art that goes into it; and 
to help you in picking shows for real en- 
tertainment and full value. You wouldn’t 
go into a library, tie a handkerchief 
around your eyes and take a book to read 
without knowing a thing about it. But 
thousands of people pay good money 
every day at the box office to see movies 
chosen by blind chance, many of which 
are not worth five minutes of anybody’s 
time. 

“Following the Films” will be edited 
by Mrs. Sarah McLean Mullen, Regional 
Director of the Committee on Photoplay 
Appreciation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. She lives near Hol- 
lywood, and is intimately acquainted with 
conditions in the studios. She teaches at 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, has developed courses in mo- 
tion picture appreciation ranging from 
the ninth grade through college gradu- 
ate, and lectures at the University of 
Southern California. You will enjoy her 
informing comment on the films. 

One of the outstanding productions of 
the fall season is Treasure Island. In the 
next issue, Mrs. Mullen will show in detail 
how you can get the most out of it. If 
the picture comes to your town meantime, 
by all means see it. 








Bette Davis give us excellent examples 
of true characterization, not just acting. 
The use of music to make the audience 
conscious of the sensitiveness of the man 
to his crippled condition is noteworthy. 


The Film Parade (Warner Bros. Pro- 
duction; J. Stuart Blackton, Creator) 
This is not a picture of the usual sort 

but one that every lover of motion pic- 
tures should see, for in an hour of enjoy- 
ment you trace the history of moving 
pictures from the Egyptians down to the 
days of sound. It provides an excellent 
background for appreciation, as it was 
created by one of the successful Argo- 
nauts of the cinema. 


The Last Gentleman (United Artists 
Production; Sidney Lanfield, Director) 
George Arliss as a cranky old Boston 

millionaire, deciding how to dispose of his 
wealth, gives an unusually fine example 
in this picture of his theory of acting. 
He is one of the few in pictures who in- 
sist upon complete rehearsals before film- 
ing. The artistic settings contribute to 
the characterization. The unusual twist 
at the end of the story provides a satisfy- 
ing final impression to a comedy that is 
pervaded with fine idealism and sense of 
right and wrong. 
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LITERARY - LEADS 


HE Saturday Review of Literature 

is running a “How I Write” series, 

by distinguished authors in the vari- 
ous branches of literature. These arti- 
cles aren’t success formulas—they are, 
instead, the personal experiences of the 
several people fathering them. Harold 
Nicolson (see page 7), for instance, 
writes on biography; Somerset Maugham 
telis how he writes short stories; H. M. 
Tomlinson reveals the way of a man with 
a novel; James Truslow Adams gives us 
“a personal reaction to a personal task,” 
as a historian. There will be others in 
the series—each a contribution to criti- 
cism, and each analyzing the author’s own 
purposes and discussing his own rules and 
sources. Everything is here except the 
magic words the cook mutters over the 
kettle, which alas can’t be put into print. 


The Man of the Month, according to 
the Atlantic Monthly, is Sven Hedin, a 
title won him by his book, A Conquest of 
Tibet. People who up to now have shud- 
dered and drawn back at the mention of 
Tibet, finding nothing to stir the imagina- 
tion in that little-known and unproductive 
land (crops, goats, bandits, lamas) now 
are paying cash money for this new Sven 
Hedin book and locking the door against 
interrupters. e 


On the theory that everyone, man, 
woman and child, has one good story in 
him, Scribners Magazine has been run- 
ning a series called Life in the United 
States. Out of it has come one of the 
best collections of actual tales of America 
we've seen yet. A winter homesteading in 
Montana (did you know that could still be 
done in 1933?); a 200-mile drive over 
desert to the Hopi snake dance in New 
Mexico; abalone fishing in California (in 
a diving suit); a day in a bus in a Ver- 
mont blizzard; life in Kansas, Floridag 
North, East, South, West, and Middle. 
Some of these people have never written 
before, but these are good stories because 
they’ve written of the thing they know 
about—themselves and their environment. 
Try it the next time you have an assign- 
ment for a story, and don’t hand in a 
fantastic tale of a castle in Spain with 
princes on milk-white chargers unless you 
have lived in Spain and personally knew 
a prince with a milk-white charger. Write 
about the thing you know about, and 
that’s yourself. 


If you’re interested in how a magazine 
was born, and how it has grown to a 
lusty financial success of the age of 9, 


then see the article in the August Fortune 
about The New Yorker. You wonder 
when you’re through reading how - they 
ever get out a magazine each week, if it’s 
as mad as it sounds, but there it is 
every Thursday on the stands. There's a 
story that Harold Ross, the editor, can 
never quite make up his mind about 
things like partitions in the office, and 
that he constantly has them moved about, 
so that some wag once put up a sign 
reading, “Alterations as usual during 
business.” 
a 


Henry Goddard Leach is surprised and 
pleased with the results of the college 
poetry contest which the Forum has been 
conducting. In his editorial foreward he 
says that students in 205 colleges in 42 
states responded and that the poetry is 
“distinctly superior to the undergraduate 
average of a generation ago, and exhibits 
cool training as well as fine frenzy.” Mr. 
Leach points with pride to the fact that 
the youth of today not only care about 
writing verse, but that the verse itself is 
marked by the conspicuous absence of 
cynicism, sentiment, and jazz. From ten 
years’ experience reading high school 
verse in the Scholastic Awards, the edi- 
tors of Scholastic have known this all 
along, but we're glad to see Mr. Leach 
thinks so too. Proves we're right, again. 


If you think being President means 
days packed not too full of nice, exciting 
things like secret treaties, messages to a 
docile Congress, receiving ambassadors 
with gold stars on their bosoms, and giv- 
ing elaborate state banquets and gay 
yachting parties, read Jay Franklin’s ar- 
ticle in the September Vanity Fair called 
“The Prisoner of State.” It will give you 
a very good idea hour by hour of what a 
tough job the President has, and how 
amazingly he handles it. It’s the same job 
that “paralyzed Wilson, killed Harding, 
aged Coolidge, and wore down Hoover 
from a confident and expert administrator 
to a bewildered and defeated man.” 


Nathalia Crane, who at the age of nine 
caused more than a flutter by publishing 
a book of poems called “The Janitor’s 
Boy,” has just turned twenty-one. Her 
complete silence during the last four 
years is explained by the fact that she 
promised an anonymous benefactor who 
offered to send her through Barnard Col- 
lege not to publish during her college 
course. Time’s up in June ’35, and we'll 
have a chance to see what’s happened to 
this child prodigy. 





COMING! 


No matter how full of good things 
we try to pack each issue of Scholastic, 
no single issue can possibly contain 
a sample of every course on the 
year’s menu. The second issue, dated 
September 29, will contain such in- 
teresting features as: 

Behind the Headlines, in which the 
major trends of the news will be in- 
terpreted from week to week; a chart 
of the world’s governments in a nut- 
shell; the story of the discovery of 
petroleum; an analysis of the fine 
motion picture, “Treasure Island.” 
Coming soon are thrilling special 
numbers on Crime, Leisure, War, and 
Drama. 





COMING! 


COMING! 


Splendid short stories in every issue 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele, Mary Austin, 
Katherine Mansfield, Sinclair Lewis, 
Hugh Walpole, Somerset Maugham; 
poetry by Paul Engle, Robert Hillyer, 
Christopher Morley, Amy Lowell; 
one-act plays by George Kelly, Dan 
Totheroh, and Percival Wilde. 

And remember that this is “Your 
Magazine.” You can send essays and 
poetry to the Round Table, write let- 
ters for the Student Forum, join the 
Movie Reviewers’ Club, make photos 
for the Pictorial Page, solve contests 
and puzzles galore, and win the Scho- 
lastic Tennis Championship. 
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A Reading Menu For the Week 


THANK YOU, JEEVES. 

By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. 

I have named this novel because it is 
the latest book to come from one of the 
most popular authors of our time, but it is 
much to his credit that I might have 
named almost anything else he has writ- 
ten. There is a long line of volumes of 
short stories in which the central figures 
of this novel appear: Bertie, the ingratiat- 
ing English mental lightweight; Jeeves, 
the “gentleman’s gentleman,” the deus ex 
machina, solving all the complications 
which the author’s ceaseless ingenuity 
contrives. 

But I want you to notice that with all 
the fun you will be having, you will be at 
the same time continually in contact with 
the work of one of our major literary artists. 
This man is a genius with language. He 
is not only the only English author whose 
people can talk either English or Ameri- 
can with equal fluency and accuracy; he 
can make an Englishman talk like an 
American—or fondly think he does—or an 
American show off a newly acquired En- 
glish lingual polish, and do it just right. 
In a single perfectly turned phrase he 
can hit off a character to the life or make 
a reader see something nothing else could 
have shown him so well. He is a master 
of the short story form (remember “The 
Story of Webster” in Scholastic last 
March?) and his technique does not fail 
on the full-length novel. There is a custom 
in English schools of giving holiday tasks: 
books to be read during vacation. (The 
boys usually read them on the train going 
back to the school.) This year the master 
of a celebrated school set his boys an 
examination paper on the works of P. G. 
Wodehouse, and all the literary reviews 
loudly applauded. 


COMUS. By John Milton. 

I scarcely expect to be believed when I 
say that till this summer I had never read 
Milton’s Comus. I don’t know why this 
was so; it just happened that way. One 
of the features of my education is that it 
has the most unconventional gaps in it, 
and you never know where they will come. 
But this summer this masque was given 
in the open air theatre in Regent’s Park, 
London, and made the spectacular hit 
of the theatrical season. Thousands from 
all over the world—for there were many 
overseas visitors in London—saw it under 
the same ancient English elms and oaks 
its lovely words describe, with the moon 
sometimes acting as flood-light and the 
wild rout of Comus’s dancing followers 
spreading over turf and growing flowers. 
It is just three hundred years since it 
was first given this way, at Ludlow Cas- 
tle, in Shropshire. 

So I bought a copy and read it on the 
way home on the ship, and the words were 
just as beautiful as I found them when 
they came over the still air of evening 
under the English trees, the ideas and 
images just as noble, the thought just as 
sound and the purpose just as uplifting. 
Let the action take place in your mind as 
you read the words. 





—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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How I Write Biography 
(Concluded from page 7) 


to use on the right hand page of your 
notebook. If you have folded that 
page in half you will be able to in- 
sert the additional information ex- 
actly opposite the relevant passage 
from the main textbook. 

If you are writing a biography of 
someone long dead this will be a de- 
lightful and impersonal labor. But 
if you are dealing with a man whose 
friends and relations are still alive 
you will be involved in difficulties. 
When writing my book on Tennyson, 
for instance, I was offered the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining from Tennyson’s 
son many unpublished papers. Know- 
ing the religious venerations which 
the second Lord Tennyson retained 
for the memory of his father I re- 
jected this opportunity. I was aware, 
in the second place, that were I to 
accept such material I should be 
placing myself under a “personal 
obligation” to the family of the de- 
ceased and would in common decency 
be precluded from saying anything 
which might cause them pain. 

Another danger of research in the 
biography of the recently dead is the 
unreliability of human_ evidence. 
Much of one’s information must of 
necessity be derived from oral evi- 
dence. Such evidence is often confi- 
dential and _ seldom trustworthy. 
When the book is published, other 
people write to the press accusing 
you of inaccuracy. Your only reply 
is to quote your authorities, who all 
too often refuse to be quoted. All 
oral evidence, even when it comes from 
your subject himself, must, if possi- 
ble, be checked by reference to 
others. 

Having completed your notebook, 
having read all published books and 
gathered all available evidence, the 
next thing to do is to take a short 
holiday. That holiday must be spent 
in visiting the localities identified 
with the subject of yeur biography. 
This delightful pilgrimage must al- 
ways be deferred until the last mo- 
ment. Only after you have amassed 
all possible information is it profitable 
to visit the scene of your drama. 

On his return from this pilgrimage 
the biographer should settle down to 
his book. His first act will be to re- 
read his notebook (which by that 
date should be a bulging portmanteau 
containing endless loose leaves in- 
serted in their proper place and se- 
cured by a huge external band) and 
to block out the headings of his 
several chapters. He then starts to 
write—and from that moment I have 
no further advice to give him. 


Reprinted from the Saturday Review 
of Literature, by permission of the au- 
thor and the editors. 
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CARL SANDBURG 
ce SANDBURG wears a blue 


shirt even where evening dress 

prevails. This informality sym- 
bolizes the uninvited laboring classes 
whom Sandburg knows and of whom 
he loves to write. The poet, born to 
Swedish immigrants on a farm in 
Galesburg, Illinois, began to support 
himself when he was thirteen. He 
worked at many jobs as various as 
house-painter, harvest-hand in Kan- 
sas wheat fields, and soldier in the 
Spanish-American war. After some 
years of wandering, he earned his 
way through Lombard College in his 
home town. 

In 1904, when he was twenty-six, 
he issued a smal] pamphlet of poems; 
few people read it; Sandburg was still 
unknown. Ten years later he raised 
riot in the literary world. A selec- 
tion of his work called Chicago Poems 
won the Levinson Prize. An angry 
tempest came from those who would 
not tolerate free verse. A few voices 
praised him. Gradually Sandburg 
won, and now his Chicago is one of 
the most loved of modern poems. 

Sandburg celebrates both city and 
prairie. He names Chicago as “Hog- 
butcher of the world . . . City of the 
big shoulders,” and 
in a softer mood 
says, “I shall foot 
it Down the road- 
way in the dusk.” 
He uses your words 
and my words bet- 
ter than we do. 
Through his genius, 
conversation be- 
comes lyrical and 
highly charged with 
meaning. He uses 
slang sometimes, or 
makes up his own 
word, as when he 
calls a dead rose “‘a 
red byegone.” 


Drawing by James Daugherty 
Courtesy Harcourt, Brace & Co, ' 
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CORNER 


In this first poem he has con- 
sidered simply the passing away of 
an epoch, as he so often does of men 
and things. 


Buffalo Dusk 


The buffaloes are gone. ; 

And those who saw the buffaloes are gone. 

Those who saw the buffaloes by thousands 
and how they pawed the prairie sod 
into dust with their hoofs, their great 
heads down pawing on in a _ great 
pageant of dusk, 

Those who saw the buffaloes are gone. 

And the buffaloes are gone. 


In this longer poem is a strange 
merging of repulsion and sympathy: 


The Hangman at Home 


What does the hangman think about 
When he goes home at night from work? 
When he sits down with his wife and 
Children for a cup of coffee and a 
Plate of ham and eggs, do they ask 
Him if it was a good day’s work 

And everything went well, or do they 
Stay off some topics and talk about 
The weather, baseball, politics 

And the comic strips in the papers 
And the movies? Do they look at his 
Hands when he reaches for the coffee 
Or the ham and eggs? If the little 
Ones say, Daddy, play horse, here’s 

A rope—does he answer like a joke: 

I seen enough rope for today? 

Or does his face light up like a 
Bonfire of joy and does he say: 

It’s a good and dandy world we live 

In? And if a white face moon looks 

In through a window where a baby girl 
Sleeps and the moon gleams mix with 
Baby ears and baby hair—the hangman— 
How does he act then? It must be easy 
For him. Anything is easy for a hangman, 
I guess. 


Sandburg’s Selected Poems is a 
fine book, but lacks a sufficient num- 
ber of his nature poems. Good- 
morning, America, is full of them. 
The poems above are reprinted from 
Smoke and Steel, copyright, 1920, by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON 













ASSESSED VALUE 
in 1929 $12,000 
in 1934 7,500 


and secondary education.” 


" HE little red school house is 
in the red!” With these 
words the writer of an arti- 


cle in a recent magazine calls 
attention to the crisis that confronts 
public education in the United States. 
According to the latest reports from 
the Federal Office of Education, 
2,000,000 boys and girls of school age 
are entirely without school facilities. 
Probably 10,000,000 more—nearly 
38 per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion of school age—had shorter school 
terms than usual last year. Nearly 
11,000 schools had terms varying 
from three to six months in length. 
There are nearly 1,000,000 more boys 
and girls in school today than in 1930, 
but there are 52,000 fewer teachers. 
In one state the average class size 
has risen from 30 to 44; in five other 
states the average is now over 40. 

Nor is this all. The United States 
Commissioner of Education predicts 
that this year one teacher in every 
four will receive less than $750 for 
the year. This is less than the NRA 
minimum wage scale for unskilled 
labor. By September, 1933, in twenty- 
nine states, 259 school districts had 
defaulted on bonded indebtedness. 
Many cthers had refinanced their obli- 
gations only by floating new loans at 
higher interest rates. Meanwhile, 
interest-bearing warrants issued in 
payment of salaries and operating ex- 
penses, caused school indebtedness to 
expand by at least $40,000,000. This 
constitutes a mortgage on future tax 
payments. These schools are running 
on money they hope to get; they are 
really “in the red.” 

Even in schools that have remained 
open for the full period, educational 
activities have been greatly curtailed. 
The Commissioner of Education re- 
ports that since 1930 in 700 typical 
cities, 103 reduced art instruction, 139 
reduced music instruction, 109 re- 
duced physical education instruction, 
111 reduced health instruction, and 
84 reduced home economics instruc- 
tion. The purchase of text-books 
dropped one-third from 1930 to 1932; 
the cut in supplementary books and 
laboratory equipment has been much 
greater. 

Some of this 
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been defended on the ground that we 
“are cutting out the frills” 


and “get- 
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THE CRISIS 








A Debate by 


“Resolved: That the Federal Government should adopt the policy 
of equalizing educational opportunity throughout the nation by 
means of annual grants to the several states for public elementary 


ting down to fundamentals.” But 
always that leaves the moot ques- 
tions: “What is a frill?” and, “What 
is a fundamental?” One may grant 
that not all of the retrenchment has 
been bad; some of it may have cor- 
rected an over-expansion that affected 
education as well as business in the 
boom days when we all lived beyond 
our means. But after we have made 
this concession we are still confronted 
with a serious situation—one that 
prompted Secretary Ickes to say that 
“even in these days of tremendously 
pressing problems, to my mind the 
most important question of all is this: 
What are we going to do about our 
schools?” It is this crisis that has 
prompted the debate leagues of some 
thirty states and the National 
University Extension Association to 
choose Federal Aid for Education as 
the subject for this year’s debates. 
It is a problem that deeply and imme- 
diately concerns every student in our 
schools, every citizen of our country. 


An Interpretation of the Question 


You have noticed that the resolu- 
tion, as worded at the beginning of 
this article, calls upon the Federal 
Government to render financial aid to 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
At present, these schools are sup- 
ported largely by the local school dis- 
tricts; in a small measure by “state 
aid”; and not at all by the Federal 
Government. In Wisconsin, in 1931- 
32, the districts provided 79 per cent 
of the cost, the state 14 per cent, and 
the counties, 7 per cent. 

Those who support the affirmative 
of this resolution believe it to be a 
matter of national concern that every 
boy and girl should have a basic 
education. Surely, they say, public edu- 
cation is as much a matter for the na- 
tional government as the cherry blight 
in Michigan or the cattle ticks in 
Texas. Those who oppose the resolu- 
tions do not usually quarrel with this 
statement. They hold that while edu- 
cation is a matter of national concern, 
it is one of those matters that is best 
controlled by the parents and tax- 
payers of the local community. 

The question calls for annual 
grants. The affirmative must do more 
than establish the need for emergency 
action; they must advocate Federal 
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Henry Lee Ewbank, Ph.D. 


University of Wisconsin 


aid as a permanent policy. Many 
who oppose Federal aid as a perma- 
nent policy are willing to concede the 
desirability of special help during the 
emergency. In the same way, they 
would favor the emergency aids of- 
fered by the CWA, the PWA, and the 
AAA, but oppose writing these into 
the structure of our permanent gov- 
ernment. 

It should be noted, also, the ques- 
tion specifies public elementary and 
secondary schools. Parochial and 
private schools are not included. 
Catholic elementary and high schools 
now occupy 9,000 school buildings 
and educate 2,500,000 boys and girls 
without public expense. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is on 
record as opposing Federal aid. 


It’s Largely a Question of Taxation 


There are approximately 127,000 
school districts in the United States, 
each with its set of school officers, 
who have power to levy taxes on the 
real estate in the district. This sys- 
tem of raising money worked fairly 
well in the days when much of the 
nation’s wealth was in _ tangible 
property. Nor was the burden of the 
property tax greatly felt during pros- 
perous days when values were rising 
and incomes were adequate. But 
with the depression, land values top- 
pled and with them the amount of 
taxable property in the school dis- 
trict. Many citizens have been unable 
to pay their taxes. Delinquencies in 
school taxes run as high as $100,000,- 
000 in one of our larger states. 

Even in prosperous times some 
school districts were not rich enough 
to provide adequate schooling. The 
wealthiest school district in Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, had $10,000,000 
of taxable property for each teacher 
employed; the poorest had but $4,000. 
Some states permitted the counties to 
levy property taxes and to distribute 
them in such a manner as to equalize, 
in some degree, educational oppor- 
tunities within the county. Other 
states have undertaken, by means of 
still further taxes on property in 
some instances, and by sales and in- 
come taxes in others, to raise funds 
from the richer regions for the as- 
sistance of the schools in the poorer 
parts of the state. 

But wealth is not equally distrib- 
uted in the various states. A tax of 
$10 on every $1,000 of property 


would produce $58 per child in one 
state; $457 in another. The Federal 
Government raises its funds, in the 
main, from taxes on the larger in- 
comes and from sales taxes of various 
sorts. Would the situation be im- 
proved if the Federal Government 
undertook to levy additional taxes for 
redistribution as educational aids to 
the several states? That, as Shakes- 
peare would say, is decidedly the 
question ! 

The affirmative is free to choose 
the form in which the annual grants 
to the states should be made. One 
method would be to turn over to each 
state a fixed sum for each child of 
school age. This is the simplest 
method but many believe that it does 
not take sufficient account of differ- 
ences in taxable wealth in the differ- 
ent states. Another would consider 
both the school population and the 
amount of wealth, giving a larger 
amount per child to the poorer states. 


The Argument for Federal Aid 


With this background of informa- 


tion, we can now outline the argu- 
ments most commonly advanced by 
those who favor Federal aid. For 


evidence to support these assertions, 
you will consult the books and articles 
mentioned in the bibliography. 


I. Our method of financing elementary 
and secondary education is inherently 
defective. 

Our school system is not really a system 
but a patchwork of 127,000 different tax- 
ing units, created on the theory that each 
community would be self-sustaining. ‘These 
school districts, and the states as well, 
vary greatly in wealth. Each boy and 
girl in the United States should have the 
opportunity to seeure a basic education. 
Our system is defective in that it fails to 
provide this opportunity. 

Our taxation system is defective in that 
it places too large a burden on real es- 
tate. Federal funds, raised from taxes on 
incomes and from sales taxes on such 
items as tobacco and liquors, would help 
to relieve this inequality without causing 
undue hardship elsewhere. 

Our taxation system is defective in that 
it does not take account of the tendency 
of wealth to concentrate in a few great 
cities. Over half of our national income 
is paid by seven northern and eastern 
states. A great corporation gathers 
wealth from many states, but may have 
most of its taxable property in one. Fed- 
eral taxation would send some of this 
wealth back to its source and invest it in 
a desirable enterprise. 
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These defects in our method of financing 
elementary and secondary education are 
not products of the emergency. The de- 
pression has served only to accentuate 
them and to call them to our attention. 
The need, therefore, is for a permanent 
remedy. 


II. The principle of Federal aid is already 
operating effectively. 


Our system of trunk highways could 
never have been built without Federal aid. 
Transcontinental travel would be impossi- 
ble, for many states do not have the 
wealth necessary to build roads. Centers 
of ignorance are just as detrimental to 
public welfare as are holes in the high- 
way. 

We already have five great types of 
Federal aid to education: 

(1) The Federal land grants for the 
“support and maintenance of public 
schools,” in all public land states. 

(2) The Federal land grants for the 
establishment of state universities in these 
States. 

(3) The Federal land grants for the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanical arts in every state and 
subsequent grants of money fer their sup- 
port. 

(4) The Federal subsidies of the Smith- 
Hughes Act for vocational education. 

(5) Civilian vocational rehabilitation 
education which is fostered by money 
grants from the Federal Treasury. 

Do those who oppose Federal aids to 
elementary and secondary schools advo- 
cate the discontinuance of these aids? 


III. Federal aid is the next logical step in 
our educational program. 


There is no adequate reason for stop- 
ping the equalization process at state 
lines. Says Dr. Paul R. Mort, “When the 
states have done all that can reasonably 
be expected of them ... the result will be 
intolerable when the situation is viewed 
from the standpoint of the nation as a 
whole.” 

A democracy, to be successful, demands 
an enlightened citizenry. All the educa- 
tion that we can get will be needed for 
the proper solution of the problems con- 
fronting our government. 

Federal aid need not mean Federal con- 
trol of the curriculum or domination of 
the school system by politicians. Direct 
supervision of the schools and their adap- 
tation to the needs of the community can 
still be left in the hands of local govern- 
mental units. But where local govern- 
ments are slow to bring about needed 
changes, Federal aids can be withheld 
until these changes have been made. 


The Case Against Federal Aid 


Those who oppose granting Fed- 
eral aids as a permanent policy are 
not thereby opposing education as 
such, They do not quarrel with the 
idea of an adequate education for 
every boy and girl, regardless of geo- 
graphical limitations; but they fear 
that Federal aid for education means 
federal control of education, that 
equality of educational opportunity 


_ May be attained only at the expense 


of freedom. 


SCHOLASTIC 


I. The crisis can be met without adopting 
Federal aids as a permanent policy. 


Advocates of Federal aid seem to forget 
that the national balance sheet is also “in 
the red.” In our eagerness to find someone 
else to pay our educational costs, we 
should not forget that to transfer a deficit 
from one treasury to another does not 
really meet the situation. The bill still 
has to be paid. 

Reforms are needed in the local admin- 
istration of schools. Many school districts, 
in areas once prosperous, do not have 
enough taxable property to support a 
school. The remedy is consolidation rather 
than Federal aid which might retard these 
local reforms. There are too many high 
schools with inadequate equipment. Here 
again the remedy is consolidation rather 
than Federal aid which might just enable 
the struggling school to keep alive. 

The states have not really exhausted 
their abilities to pay for education. In 
normal times, all the states can maintain 
an efficient educational system without 
severely taxing their resources. Certain 
states have already shown themselves ca- 
pable of meeting the emergency. A com- 
bined program of local reform and state 
aid will provide adequate support without 
the dangers of Federal control. 


II. There is no assurance that Federal 
aids would be used economically and 
wisely, unless there is a large measure 
of Federal control. 


Here the advocates of Federal aid find 
themselves in somewhat of a dilemma. 
The usual attitude seems to be, “Uncle 
Sam has lots of money. Let’s get as much 
as we can while the getting is good.” L. 
D. Coffman says, “The distribution of 
Federal moneys has been controlled largely 
by polities rather than by educational 
needs.” Thus one horn of the dilemma is 
the large amount of waste in the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. 

To avoid this the Federal Government 
has often resorted to prescribing the way 
in which Federal funds may be spent. But 
in this control of expenditures is a threat 
to local government. Laski says, “It is 
clear that any great degree of centraliza- 
tion must mean, and can only mean, a 
bureaucratic system.” This is the other 
horn of the dilemma. 

The further the citizen is from the seat 
of authority, the less responsibility he 
feels for the efficiency of government. 


III. Federal control is a threat to democ- 
racy. 


The Federal Government is too remote 
to feel the impact of neighborhood public 
opinion. Kandel says, “Centralized sys- 
tems of education neither create nor are 
susceptible to changing public opinion.” 

It is but a step from control of the fi- 
nances to control of the curriculum. This 
may easily mean regimentation, lack of 
freedom to experiment and to adapt 
education to local needs. 

In other countries, control of the cur- 
riculum has meant the use of the schools 
for the support of the party in power, and 
ambitious attempts to mould the minds of 
the nation to a certain philosophy. This 
danger, remote as it may now seem, is one 
that we must avoid. 


(See page 19 for Reference List) 
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Hitler Crushes Foes, Takes Supreme Power 


ERMANY has had a fateful 

summer. On the last day of 

June and the first day of 

July her dictator, Adolf Hit- 

ler, crushed in blood the forces both 

radical and conservative within the 

Reich which had become restive at 

his failure to achieve more substantial 

progress. Within a month after these 

killings, the aged Paul von Hinden- 

burg, President of Germany since 

1925, died, and Hitler took over his 
powers. 

For more than a year there had 
been dissatisfaction with Hitler among 
his own followers. Before he became 
Chancellor, in January, 1933, the 
platform of his “National Socialist’’ 
party contained many economic 
planks appealing to radical and liberal 
elements among the German people. 
But after the 1933 “Revolution,” Hit- 
ler either forgot his promises or de- 
cided that the time was not ripe for 
carrying them out, giving point to the 
charge that he had “sold out’ to the 
big industrialists like Fritz Thyssen 
and the Krupps. In his “Law for 
Labor” he destroyed the once power- 
ful trade unions. Standards of living 
declined. Raw materials and food 
supplies became scarce. Banking again 
grew shaky and export trade fell off. 
The Nazis’ violent persecution of the 
Jews resulted in an economic boycott 
of German goods whose effect was felt 
by the common people as well as by 
commerce and industry. 

As the German economic situation 
worsened, it was not strange that there 
arose talk in Germany of a “second 
revolution.” Personal ambition doubt- 
less induced some discontented lead- 
ers to toy with the idea of challeng- 
ing the Hitler autocracy. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen made a daring 
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speech critical of the Nazi policies. 
Within Germany the censored press 
gave no hint of what was really going 
on. 

Apparently Hitler and Goering, his 
ruthless Prussian premier and alleged 
rival, knew what was happening and 
determined to act before it was too 
late. On June 30 they let loose on the 
leaders suspected of complicity in a 
“plot” to overthrow them a withering 
rain of gun fire that carried off at 
least 70 men in 24 hours, and may 
have brought death to several hundred 
more. Among the victims were Captain 
Ernst Roehm, the head of the Storm 
Troops, and former close friend of 
Hitler, but charged by him with being 
the ringleader of the plot; Karl Ernst, 
leader of the Berlin Storm Troop con- 
tingent; Edmund Heines, Storm 
Troop leader for Silesia; Dr. Eric 
Klausener, leader of the Catholic 
Action; Gregor Strasser, long one of 
Hitler’s closest advisers; and General 
Kurt von Schleicher and his beauti- 
ful wife. Von Schleicher, the last 
Chancellor of Germany before Hitler, 
was not a Nazi, but a conservative 
army man. According to an eyewit- 
ness the Von Schleichers were shot 
down in typical gangster fashion on 
the porch of their villa. The others 
were either shot “while attempting to 
escape” or executed after summary 
court martials. 










The arrival of the 
mourning military 
procession at Tannen- 
berg monument, where 
Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg was bur- 
ied. Inset, a late pic- 
ture of the German 
hero, symbol of sta- 
bility to his people. 











From the London Daily Express 





Two days after this blood Lath 
President von Hindenburg telegraphed 
Hitler and Goering his “thanks and 
gratitude.” ‘You have saved _ the 
German people from serious dangers,” 
he said. In another month he too had 
died, though peacefully, of a disease 
of extreme old age. He was 86 years 
old. 

An army man since early youth, 
von Hindenburg had already retired 
from active duty when the World 
War began. Because he knew more 
thoroughly than anyone else the re- 
gions of East Prussia invaded by the 
Russian army in August of 1914, he 
was called back by the Kaiser and 
placed in command of the eastern 
campaign. Almost immediately there- 
after Germany won her greatest vic- 
tory of the war, the battle of Tan- 
nenberg, in which it is estimated that 
half a million Russians lost their 
lives. Though, in the opinion of some 
military experts, credit for this vic- 
tory should go to others, it has al- 
ways popularly been assigned to the 
old Field Marshal, whose fame be- 
came legendary. In 1916 he was 


placed in supreme command of all 
German forces, and although Ger- 
many was defeated, his popularity 
was not dimmed. Though a sincere 
believer in the principle of monarchy, 
in 1918 he persuaded the Kaiser to 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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Nazis Kill Dollfuss but Lose Austria 


VENTS in Austria last sum- 

mer echoed, if they were not a 

direct sequel to, the tragedy in 

Germany. In an unsuccessful 
“putsch” on July 25, Austrian Nazis 
attempted to overthrow the govern- 
ment in Vienna. While one group 
seized the government broadcasting 
station another disguised as regular 
troops entered the Chancellery, and 
made prisoners of several Cabinet 
Ministers who were there. Some of 
the Nazis, coming upon Chancellor 
Englebert Dollfuss in the reception 
hall where in 1815 the Congress of 
Vienna had met, shot him in the neck 
and in the lungs. Denied by his cap- 
tors both medical attention and the 
services of a priest (he was a devout 
Catholic), the diminutive Chancellor 
bled slowly to death. 

Meanwhile the news of what had 
happened in the Ballhausplatz leaked 
out and brought federal troops and 
city police to the scene. Thus the 
Nazis who were holding the Chan- 
cellery themselves became prisoners. 
But for several hours neither side 
dared move, and for a good reason: 
the Nazis had hostages, and they 
made it perfectly clear that they 
would not hesitate to kill them all to 
save their own necks. They forced 
Major Emil Fey, Defense Commis- 
sioner, to promise them safe conduct 
to the German border, and to tele- 
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Map of Central Europe showing (in black) states which 

have succumbed to dictatorships of various types, from the 

pure Fascism of Italy to the irresponsible power of King 

Carol in Rumania. Austria, nominally a republic, is a kind 

of headless autocracy, with Chancellor Schuschnigg (on left 

in photograph) closely checked by the Heimwehr leaders, 
Fey (center) and von Starhemberg (right). 





phone the German Minister to Aus- 
tria, Dr. Kurt Rieth, to confirm the 
promise. Then they surrendered, to 
be immediately arrested and jailed. 
Six days later the two who had killed 
Dollfuss were hanged. 

Nazis in the provinces were mean- 
time fighting a desperate guerilla 
warfare with the forces of the gov- 
ernment. Apparently determined to 
prevent them from succeeding, even if 
to do so meant war with Germany, 
Mussolini rushed 40,000 Italian 
troops to the Austrian border. For a 
week the European situation, both 
diplomatic and military, was tense, 
and in many ways it recalled the 
crisis which precipitated the World 
War just 20 years before. But in 
time the Austrian Nazis were routed 
or driven over the borders into 
Germany and Yugoslavia, the 
Italian troops were withdrawn, 
and the «crisis 
passed. 

Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, 
who had been 
Minister of 


Hitler and Mussolini, the 
two Fascist dictators who 
hold the peace of Europe in 
their hands, mecting at 
Venice this summer. The 
murder of Chancellor Doll- 
Educatio in fuss (below), however, seems 
th Dollf a to have cooled Il Duce's 
- eo approval of Der Fuehrer's 
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Cabinet, took policies. 
over the Chan- 
cellorship of 
Austria after 
Prince von 
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Starhemberg, leader of the anti-Nazi 
Heimwehr, yielded his claim. 

One of the significant aspects of 
the attempted Nazi revolution in 
Austria was the attitude assumed by 
Chancellor Hitler. For many years 
Hitler had advocated the union of 
Austria and Germany in one Nazi- 
German state. His party carried on 
from headquarters in Munich an un- 
ceasing radio propaganda campaign 
to stimulate a Nazi uprising in Aus- 
tria. Yet when it finally occurred, 
Hitler promptly backed down and 
closed the Austrian border. For 
promising the insurrectionists safe 
conduct he recalled his Minister to 
Austria, Rieth. In every way he took 
care to avoid giving assistance to the 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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U. S. Wages War on Devastating Drought 


N the history books of the future 
the Summer of 1934 will be la- 
beled the time of the great 
drought. From the central plains 
of China and the steppes of Russia 
it spread its devastation through Ger- 
many to England, and in Canada and 
the United States its effects took on 
the proportions of a major disaster. 
All through the great plains of 
the Middle West the Spring rains had 
failed. The earth, plowed, harrowed, 
and seeded, had grown dry as pow- 
der. And when the wind began to 
blow, it carried half way across the 
continent the rich top-soil of many a 
thrifty wheat farmer in the “Bread 
Basket,” and of many a hard-working 
farm family in the great corn belt. 





























Weeks of 100-degree heat blistered 
crops, burned up the hay, and de- 
stroyed the grass and desert shrub 
on which the beef cattle are accus- 
tomed to live. Worst of all, as the 
days and weeks wore on, the streams 
and wells grew lower, went dry one 
by one, and where before there had 
been rippling water, only hard, 
cracked clay remained. Dead of 
thirst and starvation, -thousands of 
emaciated cattle lay on the plains. 
Even the human population suffered, 
and more than 1,400 people died. 

Congress, hearing the cries of the 
farmers in the last days of a frantic ses- 
sion, voted an appropriation of $525,- 
000,000 for emergency drought relief. 
With this money, officials of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration began a_ strenuous 
campaign to relieve the suffering of 
both men and animals. Those steers 
whose emaciated bodies could not be 
used for food they mercifully shot. 
Others they bought, slaughtered and 
canned, for use next Winter, when 
city relief lines are expected to 
lengthen. They dug wells, shipped 
water by railway tank cars, and even 
laid down pipe lines to bring the pre- 
cious fluid to men and beasts. To 
the heads of 750,000 families whose 








Upper left—An Illinois farmer iooking at 
the withered remains of a tomato plant. 
Lower left—A part of the fine herd of 
dairy cattle on a Kansas farm killed by 
Prussic acid contained in partially cured 
weeds, which they ate when their regular 
food was parched by the prolonged 
drought. Right—a map of a proposed 
shelter belt of trees 100 miles wide which 
the federal government recommends to 
protect the great Middle West from the 
dry, hot winds that have ruined crops 





means of livelihood the drought had 
destroyed they gave work: slaughter- 
ing the beeves and sheep, tanning the 
leather, digging the wells. By the 
beginning of August 3,200,000 farm 
people in twenty states were receiv- 
ing help from Uncle Sam. 

To prevent a recurrence.of the 
calamity of drought in the future, 
President Roosevelt proposed a plan 
for planting a great shelter belt of 
trees 100 miles wide, stretching from 
the Canadian border to Texas, a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles. Suggested 
originally by an Oklahoma newspaper 
editor in 1904,* the tree-belt is based 
on the theory that winds cause 
evaporation, and evaporation causes 
drought. By breaking the winds, it 
is held, the trees will reduce evapora- 
tion and so the chances of drought. 
President Roosevelt has put $15,000,- 
000 at the disposal of the Agriculture 
Department for the project, which is 
expected to cost at least $75,000,000 
before it is finished. Apparently 
less certain than the President of the 
beneficial effects such a shelter belt 
would have, Dr. Elwood Mead of the 
Bureau of Reclamation stated that the 
western half of the Dakotas and the 
eastern half of Montana and Wyo- 
ming would have to be abandoned and 
much of the farming population 
moved to more fertile areas. 

Though sensational journalists 
hinted at the possibility of a famine, 
the agricultural economists and crop 
forecasters in the Department of 
Agriculture were more calm. Thanks 
to the huge surpluses which the AAA 

(Concluded on page 22) 
 *See The Great Plains, by Walter Prescott 
Webb, pp. 379-389. Professor Webb’s book is a 


valuable source of information on the drought 
region. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Saar On Aug. 26 Germany opened her 

campaign to win back the Saar 
with a mammoth demonstration = at 
Coblenz, on the Rhine. Half a million Ger- 
mans went to the ancient city for the 
occasion, 150,000 from the Saar itself. 
From the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, for- 
mer A. E. F. headquarters, Chancellor 
Hitler urged the Saarlanders to vote to 
return to Germany in the plebiscite which 
will be held next January. He denied 
that his government intends to dominate 
the church, and expressed the hope that 
the settlement of the Saar question would 
bring more friendly relations between 
Germany and France. 

A few days earlier, Geoffrey Knox, 
chairman of the League of Nations’ Saar 
Commission, decided to increase by 2,000 
the neutral police force which keeps order 
in the Basin. “Saar gendarmes,” he said, 
“have been maintaining continuous rela- 
tions with German secret police,” and 
intimated that the Nazis had opened a 
campaign of terror in the Saar calculated 
to frighten the voters into voting Ger- 
man. The League Commission is deter- 
mined to see that the plebiscite shall be 
free from coercion. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the Saar 
Basin was detached from Germany and 
placed for 15 years under the control of 
the League. It was provided that at the 
end of that time all persons who were 
living in the Saar in 1919 should be per- 
mitted to vote whether the Saar should 
go to France or Germany, or remain under 
the League. Until Hitler came to power, 
it was a foregone conclusion that the Saar 
would return to Germany. Its population 
is overwhelmingly German, and it formed 
an integral part of Germany economic- 
ally. But today it is an open question 
which way the vote will go. Socialists, 
Catholics, and plain citizens of the Saar 
fear for their freedom under Hitler. 


Germany Isolated ‘ast summer 
two 


more 
European countries—Latvia and Bulgaria 
—abandoned democracy in favor of dic- 
tatorships. Twelve European nations, not 
counting Russia, are thus now living under 
some form of highly centralized political 
control. But the spread of dictatorships 
has not served to form any united Fascist 
bloc of states. Instead it seems to have 
sharpened the antagonisms that have di- 
vided Europe since the War. Germany, 
in particular, by her highly nationalistic 
Nazi régime, has frightened many coun- 
tries into forming alliances against her. 
This trend has been astutely encouraged 
by France, acting through her Foreign 
Minister, M. Louis Barthou. 

M. Barthou succeeded recently in arriv- 
ing at an understanding with Great Britain 
which may have momentous consequences 
for the future history of the world. He 
carried to London the suggestion of 
Maxim Litvinov, Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter, for an “Eastern Locarno” guarantee- 
ing the frontiers of eastern Europe against 
forceful change as the Locarno Treaties 
of 1926 guaranteed borders in the west. 
London displayed gratifying interest. 
Germany is not expected to approve the 
plan. But Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
already hinted that if she refuses, the 
other Powers may take measures to bring 
hertoterms. “Britain’s frontiers are now 
the Rhine,” Stanley Baldwin has declared 
in the House of Commons. 

M. Barthou next turned to Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, allies of France and members 
with Czechoslovakia, of the “Little En- 
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tente.” Yugoslavia, jealous of Italian in- 
fluence in the Adriatic, had been taking 
“extra dances” with Germany. But M. 
Barthou’s visit strengthened the French 
alliance, and aroused apprehension in 
Hungary and Italy. 

Thus at the end of the summer the line- 
up in Europe was this: France was allied 
with Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Russia; 
Italy had friends in Austria and Hungary; 
and Germany stood alone. 


Debts Pleading inability to make fur- 
ther payments on her foreign 
debts, Germany declared a six months’ 
moratorium on all debts except the Young 
and Dawes Plan bonds. Two weeks later 
Germany announced that she would also 
suspend payment on these loans. But 
when Great Britain and France prepared 
to take retaliatory action, Germany backed 
down. She agreed to pay British holders 
of the bonds in sterling, and later made a 
similar arrangement with France. Our 
own State Department addressed sharp 
notes to Germany, but late in August 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German Minister of 
Economics, announced that “Germany will 
not pay the coupons to America because 
we have not got the money available.” 
On June 15, as had been expected, all 
countries except Finland owing the United 
States payments on war debts defaulted. 
Great Britain thus joined France among 
the defaulters. Her reason was the John- 
son Act, passed by Congress in April, 
which states that countries which paid less 
than the full installment due would be 
considered in default and would be denied 
the right to raise private loans in America. 
Negotiations over the U.S.-Russian 
debts were transferred from Moscow to 
Washington, but no agreement has yet 
been reached. 


Cuba and Haiti Three events since 
May 


have pro- 
foundly altered our relations with the 
Caribbean countries. In June President 
Roosevelt sent to the Senate, which 
promptly ratified, a new treaty with Cuba 
abrogating the Platt Amendment to the 





Cuban Constitution, by which we were 
granted the right to intervene in Cuban 
internal affairs to protect “life, property, 
and individual liberty.” This provision 
had always been a cause of resentment 
and suspicion in Cuba. Later in the 
summer the United States concluded a 
trade agreement with Cuba by which we 
reduced the duty on Cuban sugar, rum, 
tobacco and vegetables and Cuba reduced 
both internal taxes and duties on a num- 
ber of American products. This agree- 
ment, the first concluded under the Trade 
Agreements Act signed by the President 
last June, was expected to save Cuba 
$23,000,000 a year on sugar alone. 

Even more dramatic was the change the 
Summer wrought in our relations with 
Haiti. In 1915 the American flag fol- 
lowed American financial penetration into 
Haiti, and the Marines took over control. 
In August, 1933, we concluded with the 
Haitian government an agreement to with- 
draw our armed forces by October 1 of 
this year. On his vacation trip, President 
Roosevelt was asked by President Stenio 
Vincent to advance the evacuation date. 
Accordingly the last detachment of the 
Marine Corps sailed from Haiti on 
August 15, and after 15 years of vassal- 
age Haiti became again a free state. 

Thus last summer President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull took three big steps 
toward realizing the “good neighbor” 
policy which they both announced during 

e Pan-American Conference last year. 
Throughout Central and South America 
their acts received the warmest praise. In 
mid-August, Dr. Ernest Gruening, former 
editor of The Nation, an anti-imperialist, 
became head of the new Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions created in 
the Department of the Interior. His ap- 
pointment was another welcomed in Latin 
America. 


Japan-Russia The European war 


scare was matched 
by one in the Far East. When negotia- 
tion over the sale by Russia to Man- 
chukuo of her interest 
in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway had 
reached a_ deadlock, 
the Japanese authori- 
ties who control Man- 
chukuo arrested 17 
Russian employees of 
the road on charges 
of plotting against 
Manchukuo and 
Japan. Russia de- 
manded their release. 
This brought on a 
crisis in the relations 
of the two Powers. Russia charged that 
Japan was preparing to seize the railroad 
by force, and warned Japan that the 
Soviet Government would hold Tokyo re- 
sponsible for events in Manchukuo. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
runs through Manchukuo and connects the 
Trans-Siberian line with Vladivostok, 
used to be owned jointly by China and 
Russia. When Japan captured Manchuria 
from China, she took over China’s interest 
in the railroad, and she has been trying 
to buy Russia’s interest ever since. They 
are still haggling over a paltry differ- 
ence in price of 10,000,000 yen ($8,439,- 
570). Many observers are inclined to put 
the blustering down as the typical ori- 
ental way of doing business. 

On July 3 the Japanese cabinet of 
Makoto Saito fell, to be replaced by a 
revised coalition group under Admiral 
Keisuke Okada. 
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Duty of the state to a P. McNutt. 38:- 
123. ji. 22, °33. 

What are we going to do —_ our schools? 
H. L. Ickes. 38:653-7. N. *33. 

Congressional hearings on <odertt aid for edu- 
cation, J. W. Cammack. 39:372-3. Mr. 24, 
34 


Federal aid: boon or bane, W. F. Russell. 39:- 
9-96. Mr. 10, ’34. 


19:72-3. D. °33. 


Sina: 
FERA and education. 70:136. Ap. '34. 
Plight of the schools. 70:167. My. ’34. 
School Review: National educational emergency 
and a federal program. 42:161-4. Mr. ’34. 
Teachers College Record: 
States’ responsibility for public education, S. J. 
Phelps. 4:11-17. S. 32. 
Local initiative and educational progress, Paul 
R. Mort. April, 1934. 


Social Studies Section 


The Teletypewriter 
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proves AGAIN: 





lickety-click, clickety-click 

“Wanted for holdup of gas sta- 
tion just west of city about 8 P.M.; 
two men in old model touring car; 
No. 1, age 35-40, height 5-7, weight 
150, brown soft hat, gray overcoat; 
No. 2, age 26-28, height 5-10, 
weight 135, no hat, sheep-lined coat, 
large scar left cheek.” 

Three minutes after the robbery, 
the victim notified the police by tele- 
phone. Then .. . clickety-click... 
the message sped by Bell System 
Teletypewriter, to all police stations 
in the city and to State Police head- 
quarters in the same instant. Within 
the hour every highway was 
guarded. The next morning, 
a State Trooper came upon an 
old touring car’ fifty miles away. 





One of the men in it was asleep. 
The other made a movement that 
was not quick enough. 

“Put ’em up,” said the policeman, 
and two more criminals were in the 
grip of the law: 

Messages clicked off on the Bell 
System Teletypewriter are immedi- 
ately reproduced, word for word, by 
all Teletypewriters on the hook-up. 
In its swiftly spreading web, accurate 
news of a crime travels from city to 
city, state to state, faster than any 
getaway an outlaw can make. 

Crime never pays. And its profits 
are even poorer, since the introduc- 
tion of police Teletypewriter 
systems. It is but one of many 
services to civilization performed 


by the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Hitler Crushes Foes 


(Concluded from page 15) 


abdicate his throne, and in 1925 he 
was elected President of the young 
German Republic, and for some years 
supported the democratic regime. In 
January, 1933, he appointed to the 
Chancellorship Adolph Hitler, and 
since then his power had been stead- 
ily shorn away by Hitler’s tactics. 
Upon von Hindenburg’s death Hit- 
ler assumed all the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the office of President, but 


he abolished the title, becoming 
“Leader and Chancellor.” The 
Reichswehr (regular army) swore al- 
legiance to him. In a referendum, 
38,000,000 voters gave their approval 
to the new state of affairs. But more 
than four million persons voted 
against it. 

Promising to win over “with typical 
National Socialist speed and thorough- 
ness” the 10 percent who had voted 
against him, Chancellor Hitler re- 
tired to his Bavarian villa the most 
supreme autocrat of the modern 
world. 
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1934 Summer News Review 


SCHOLASTIC 


Strike Unrest Sweeps Nation Under NIRA 


F the summer of 1934 was a 

summer of drought, it was also a 

period of acute industrial strife. 

Literally- thousands of strikes 
occurred, some short and unimpor- 
tant, others long, hard-fought, and in- 
volving whole communities. 

Of the larger strikes, that of the 
longshoremen in Pacific Coast ports 
was at once the most spectacular and 
the most bitterly fought of them all. 
It began in May, tying up the port 
of San Francisco completely. Late 
in June the San Francisco Industrial 
Association made an attempt to load 
the idle ships with the help of strike- 
breakers. Angry crowds of strikers 
gathered along the waterfront, and 
on July 5 the police shot two of them 
dead. Promptly organized labor, 
aroused by what it considered a cow- 
ardly murder, declared a_ general 
strike. For four days San Francisco 
was ruled by its labor unions. Not a 
truck could move without the consent 
of the general strike committee. Only 
approved restaurants were allowed to 
remain open. All filling stations were 
closed, and only doctors could get gas 
for their cars. Milk was supplied to 
hospitals, and nobody was aJlowed to 
go hungry. 

Then the strike collapsed, and all 
but the longshoremen and the marine 
workers returned to work. But the 
police of San Francisco, assisted by 
a group of citizen volunteers, began 
an attack on the headquarters of 


labor organizations 
which recalled the 
“Red scare” of the 
years after the War. 
Hundreds of radicals, 
blamed by employers 
for inciting more con- 
servative labor, were 
arrested; furniture and 
office equipment was 
smashed. Speaking at 
Berkeley at the height 
of the general strike, 
General Hugh S. 
Johnson had called the 
tie-up “a blow at the 
flag of our common 
country.” Unless the 





Federal Government National Guardsmen Loosing a Tear-gas Attack on 


acted very quickly, 
he said, “the people 
would act to wipe out this subversive 
element as you clean off a chalk mark 
on a blackboard with a wet sponge.” 
That idea seemed to animate the 
“vigilantes” who engaged in the at- 
tack on workers’ quarters in the 
weeks that followed. 

Another major crisis occurred in 
Minneapolis. There a strike of truck 
drivers led Farmer-Labor Governor 
Olson to declare martial law after 166 
employers refused to accept his me- 
diation plan. At the height of the 
strike police fired on a crowd of 
workers and bystanders, killing one 
and wounding fifty. 

Still other large strikes, attended 


Autolite Strikers, Toledo, Ohio. 


by violence, occurred in Toledo, Ohio, 
in the copper mines of Montana and 
the textile mills of Alabama, and in 
the “model workers’ village’ of 
Kohler, Wisconsin. In June a great 
steel strike was narrowly averted, 
and in August a strike of 15,000 
workers closed six plants of the 
Mellon-dominated Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Preparations were 
under way also for a_ nation-wide 
strike of textile workers, with half a 
million workers involved. 

During periods of recovery from 
major economic depressions strikes 
have always multiplied and spread. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Congress Congress adjourned late 


in June after one of the 
busiest and briefest “long” sessions in his- 
tory. In the last hurried days it passed 
a number of bills of major importance. 
One of these was the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Foreclosure Aci, which author- 
ized loans to farmers to buy back farms 
lost through foreclosure. Another was the 
bill which appropriated nearly two and a 
half billion dollars for drought relief, pub- 
lic works, highways, and buildings. The 
Communications Act provided for govern- 
ment regulation of the radio, telephone, 
and telegraph systems. 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
amended and “softened” the Securities 
Act of 1933, providing for a commission 
to rule stock exchanges, margin credit, 
corporation reports, speculative practices, 
and “over-the-counter” sales. The Mu- 
nicipal Bankruptcy Act permitted cities to 
reduce their debts, under supervision of 
Federal courts, if 51 per cent of their 
creditors are willing, and another act ex- 
tended the same privilege to private cor- 
porations. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act continued the bank deposit insurance 
for another year and raised the maximum 
insured from $2,500 to $5,000. Another 
act authorized the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the RFC to make loans for working 
capital to small industries to a total of 
$580,000,000. 

Six crime acts provided the death pen- 
alty for kidnappers who act across State 
lines and tightened the laws against crime. 
As a substitute for the much-opposed 
Wagner Industrial Disputes Bill, the 
President was authorized to create boards 
to investigate controversies arising under 
Section 7a of the NIRA. An Air Mail 
Revision Act authorized the Postmaster 
General to award ‘new one-year contracts 
to the lowest responsible bidders and 
fixed maximum rates. And the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act granted the President the 
power he had sought to make trade agree- 
ments with other nations and lower our 
tariffs without waiting for ratification by 
the Senate. 


New Boards For those who 


decry the 

“growth of a huge Federal bureaucracy,” 
last summer was a trying season. As in 
the early days of the New Deal, new 
government agencies sprang up like mush- 
rooms in Washington. To administer the 
program of repairing and remodeling old 
houses, the President created the Federal 
Housing Administration, headed by James 
A. Moffett, Standard Oil man. By au- 
thority of a resolution of Congress passed 
just before adjournment, the old National 
Labor Board was dissolved to be replaced 
by the National Labor 
Relations Board, 
headed by a_ former 
law school dean, Lloyd 
Garrison. The new 
board was charged 
with determining by 
secret elections the 
rightful representatives 
of employees for the 
purpose of collective 
bargaining. One of the 
. most publicized of the 
new agencies was the 

Securities and Ex- 

change Commission, created to administer 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. At 
its head President Roosevelt placed 
Joseph P. Kennedy, ultra-rich stock 
speculator. As the prime task of the 





KENNEDY | 


Commission is to control speculation, the 


appointment was severely criticized. James 
M. Landis of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Ferdinand Pecora, attorney 
to the Senate committee which investi- 
gated stock exchange practices and wrote 
the new law, were given positions on the 
board. To correlate all aviation activi- 
ties of the nation and formulate a definite 
air policy the Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion was created. Clark Howell, Atlanta, 
Georgia, publisher, headed it. To control 
radio, telegraph and telephone services 
the Federal Communications Commission 
was set up, chairmaned by Eugene O. 
Sykes, a Mississippi judge. And to de- 
velop plans for increasing the nation’s 
consumption of electric power and lower- 
ing its cost the President added to the 
many duties of Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes the direction of a new National 
Power Policy Committee of the PWA. 


NRA The NRA, always in a state 


of upheaval and confusion, 
became during the summer the scene of 
a bitter struggle over both personalities 
and policies. When the Darrow Board, 
appointed last spring to investigate the 
effect of the NRA on the “little fellow” 
in business, rendered its first report, it 
charged that the steel code fostered mo- 
nopoly and that the NRA tended to force 
the small business man out of business. 
In a later report, the Darrow Board 
summed up its finding by saying that the 
NRA had enabled “big business” to dom- 
inate industry, thus increasing profits in- 
stead of wages and restricting instead of 
increasing production. General Johnson 
and Donald Richberg, general counsel of 
the NRA, hotly denied these charges. But 
President Roosevelt exempted the “ser- 
vice” industries (dry cleaners, etc.) from 
the price-fixing provisions of their codes. 

The NRA later announced that all 
price-fixing agreements would soon be 
eliminated from the codes, only to back 
down and agree to “consult with indus- 
try” when the code authorities protested. 
President Roosevelt then appointed an 
Industrial Emergency Committee, headed 
by Donald Richberg, to “disclose a for- 
mula for permhnent industrial planning, 
particularly as that planning involves the 
knitting together of all industry into a 
national economy.” The committee was 
instructed to review the operations of the 
NRA and draw up a new program for 
it to follow. 

Toward the end of the summer, though 
not yet ready with his general report, Mr. 
Richberg proposed to President Roosevelt 
a scheme for reorganizing the NRA which 
he said could be made a part of the long- 
range program still to be announced. The 
scheme, which enjoys the support of 
Secretary Perkins, called for transferring 
control of the NRA from Johnson to a 
committee and giving workers and con- 
sumers an equal voice with business men 
in modifying aid administering the codes. 
This plan apparently aroused the ire of 
the General, who wishes to retain per- 
sonal control, return jurisdiction of labor 
disputes from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to the NRA, and let industry 
govern itself without consulting either 
workers or consumers. Because his ideas 
were not shared by Richberg nor imme- 
diately accepted by the President, Gen- 
eral Johnson was rumored to have re- 
signed; only to be lured back to his post 
by the genial and tactful Mr. Roosevelt. 
At the end of August the future of the 
NRA lay in the President’s lap, but 
drastic changes in the NRA system ap- 
peared inevitable. 


The States The states of North 


Dakota and Louisiana 
were the scenes last Summer of two comic 
dramas which verged at times on opera 
bouffe. In the northern state the Governor, 
William Langer, convicted last spring of 
exacting political campaign contributions 
from Federal relief workers, was removed 
from office by the State’s Supreme Court 
but refused to yield the State Capital to 
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Pease in Newark Evening News 


THE CLEAN-UP MAN 


his successor, Lieutenant Governor Ole 
Olesen, and called out the National Guard 
to defy the Court. For a time it looked as 
though civil war might break out, but the 
crisis was averted when the commander 
of the National Guard recognized the 
authority of Mr. Olesen. Mr. Langer was 
renominated for the governorship in the 
State’s Republican primary. 

Down in New Orleans, Huey Long, 
Senior Senator, and Democratic boss of 
the State’s legislature, got mad when T. 
Semmes Walmsley defeated the Long can- 
didate for Mayor. Long sent 500 National 
Guardsmen to the office of the Registrar 
of Voters to prevent, he said, the padding 
of the voting lists. Mayor Walmsley or- 
dered 300 policemen, armed with riot 
guns, to lay siege to the building. For- 
tunately there was no shooting. But Sen- 
ator Long, the “Kingfish,” jammed 
through the legislature which he dominates 
a series of 27 bills designed to make him 
dictator, and set the National Guard to 
raiding New Orleans gambling dens and 
vice resorts. Friends said that he was 
determined to clean up the city; but ene- 
mies asserted that what he really wanted 


was a cut in the graft. 
te An acid test of the na- 
Politics tion’s approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal policies is ex- 
pected from results of Congressional elec- 
tions this fall. Republicans, under the 
leadership of Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher, launched a campaign of radio 
speeches during the summer to wean 
voters away from Administration candi- 
dates and thus reduce the Democratic 
majority in Congress. The chief targets 
of anti-Roosevelt verbal missiles were 
“bureaucracy” and “regimentation.” 
Observers watched with keen interest 
primary returns in several states as in- 
dications of the way political winds were 
blowing. In California the Democratic 
nomination for Governor was won by 
Upton Sinclair, noted Socialist writer. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Nazis Kill Dollfuss 


(Concluded from page 16) 


Austrian Nazis, whose desperate action he 
had inspired. In June Hitler had visited 
Mussolini, and although their discussions 
were secret it was hinted at the time that 
the Italian dictator warned the German to 
keep “hands off” Austria. At any rate, 
when the test came, Hitler was as meek as 
a lamb. 

To replace Rieth he appointed Franz 
von Papen, Vice Chancellor in his own 
Cabinet, the new Minister to Austria. 
Colonel von Papen was out of favor in 
Berlin because of his opposition to Hit- 
ler’s policies, and‘ it is said that his life 
was spared in the Roehm affair only 
through the intervention of President von 
Hindenburg. The appointment was a con- 
venient way to get rid of von Papen as 
well as to hold out an olive-branch to 
Austria. 


War on Drought 
(Concluded from page 17) 


has been trying in vain to reduce, there 
will be, they said, no shortage. At most 
the drought will only remove the sur- 
pluses whose existence is held to have 
caused the chronic plight of American 
agriculture since the war. Food prices 
wili be higher—indeed, “profiteers” will 
probably take every possible excuse to 
raise prices next winter—but there is no 
occasion for talk about an actual shortage, 
the experts declared. 

Thus Nature has been kind to the AAA, 
wiping out with one great sweep of her 
hand most of the surpluses whose depress- 
ing effect on the prices of farm products 
the farm program of the New Deal was 
designed to allay. Despite widespread 
reports to the contrary, officials of the 
AAA stated that they will continue to 
seek a reduction of agricultural produc- 
tion until that goal has been reached. At 
the same time, they hastened to explain, 
every effort will be made to keep retail 
food prices down. 


1934 Summer News Review 


Under Three Flags 


OURTEEN' Tuscarora 
F and Seneca Indians in 

loin-cloths and moccasins 
jogged 450 miles from Ft. 
Niagara, N.Y., to Washington, 
D.C., in one-hour relays, carry- 
ine a little chamois bag con- 


taining three white grains of corn to the 


“Great White Father” in the White 
House. It was their invitation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to attend the Four-Nations 
Celebrations at Niagara, September 3 to 
6. The President received them gracious- 
ly but could not attend the ceremonies in 
which England, France, Canada, and the 
United States officially took part. 

The ancient fort, on Lake Ontario at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, was 
built in the 17th century under the reign 
of Louis XIV, Grand Monarque of 
France. In 1759 it passed into British 
control during the French and Indian 
Wars, and since the Revolution has been 
on American soil. After seven years’ 
labor at an expense of $500,000, the 
original fort with all its antique equip- 
ment and historic relics has been restored. 
It was dedicated with dramatic pageants 
of its history at the celebration this month. 
In its central parade-ground float the 
original flags of the three nations—(see 
illustration)—the French triple fleur-de- 
lis, the double-crossed British Jack of 
1759, and Old Glory of 1796 with 15 bars 
and 15 stars. 


SCHOLASTIC 


National Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 

This was regarded as a calamity in some 
Democratic circles, where it was feared 
that Sinclair’s victory would give new 
ammunition to the conservatives charging 
the New Deal with dangerous radicalism. 
But the final returns of the Literary Di- 
gest’s poll showed an increase in President 
Roosevelt’s popularity in every state in 
the Union except Vermont. 

The birth of the American Liberty 
League pointed to stiff opposition for the 
“Brain Trust” program. The purpose of 
the league is to combat radicalism and 
preserve property rights while remaining 
“non-partisan” in politics. The principal 
organizers include Alfred E. Smith, Jouett 
Shouse, John W. Davis, leading anti- 
Roosevelt, Democrats, and James W. 
Wadsworth, Nathan I. Miller and Irénée 
du Pont, Republicans. 

In Wisconsin, Robert M. La Follette Jr. 
was seeking re-election to the Senate on 
a platform carrying forward the ideals of 
his father—a profit for the farmer on his 
investment and labor’s right to organize 
without interference from employers. He 
and his brother Philip, the former gover- 
nor, broke away from the Republican fold 
last June to form a new “Progressive 
Party.” President Roosevelt has given 
him as well as Senator Hiram Johnson 
(prog. Rep.), running for re-election in 
California, a New Deal endorsement. 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Deaths of the Summer 


Cass Gilbert, 74, American architect, 
designer of the Woolworth Building in 
New York City, of the Capitols of Minne- 
sota and West Virginia, and of the new 
Supreme Court Building in Washington 
... Brand Whitlock, 65, novelist, mayor 
of Toledo, Ohio, Minister to Belgium 
during the World War ... William B. 
Wilson, first to occupy the post of Secre- 
tary of Labor, created in 1913... James 
Rolph, Jr., 64, Governor of California 
who praised the San Jose lynching .. . 
Admiral Heihachiro Togo, 86, Japan's 
hero of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05 
... Lew Cody, 47, urbane villain of many 
a movie William R. Shepherd, 62, 
Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity whose historical atlas is widely 
used . . . Thomas L. Masson, for many 
years (1893-1922) editor of “Life” and a 
judge of Scholastic Awards .. . Zaro 
Agha, aged Turk who insisted he was 160 
. . . Julian Hawthorne, 88, son of Na- 
thaniel and a novelist and poet in his 
own right .. . John Dillinger (dill-ing-er, 
not dil-lin-ger), 30, notorious outlaw, 
shot by Federal agents in Chicago .. . 
Marie Dressler, 65; a popular actress in 
the early days of the century, she staged 
a “come-back” in the movies four years 
ago, made a hit .. . Marshal Louis Hubert 
Lyautey, 80, the last of the French 
“Maréchals” and more than any other 
man responsible for the creation of pres- 
ent-day Morocco Madame Marie 


Sklodowska Curie, 66, French-Polish 


LYAUTEY DRESSLER 


AUSTIN 


woman physicist who with her husband 
discovered radium ... Francois Coty, 60, 
wealthy French perfume manufacturer, 
newspaper-owner and Fascist organizer 
, « « Charles S. Brooks, of Cleveland, es- 
sayist, humorist and playwright mage 
Hendrick Wladimir Albrecht Ernst, 58, 
Prinice-Consort of the Netherlands ai 
Franklin MacVeagh, 94, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1909-13 Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, 54, author and newspaper cor- 
respondent . Albert Blake Dick, 78, 
inventor of the mimeograph . . . Winsor 
McCay, artist, creator of Little Nemo, 
comic strip character of sainted memory; 
cartoonist . . . William Scott Vare, 66, 
until recently Republican boss of Phila- 
delphia, refused admission to the U. S. 
Senate because of his election frauds . 
Augustus Thomas, 77. prolific American 
playwright, author of “Alabama,” “Ari- 
zona,” “In Mizzoura” ... Henry Thomas 
Rainey, 74, Illinois farmer and veteran 
Congressman who at 73 became white- 
haired Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and put through the “New 
Deal” legislative program ... R. M. Hood, 
53, American “modern” architect, designer 
of Rockefeller Center, the Daily News, 
the American Radiator and McGraw- 
Hill Buildings, New York, and co-designer 
of the Chicago Tribune Building 
Mary Austin, 65, author-novelist-play- 
wright (Earth Horizon) ... Sir Nigel 
Playfair, 60, British actor, manager, pro- 
ducer. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


BRICKLAYER 


John Ward Studebaker worked his way 
through Leander Clark College, Iowa, by 
laying bricks, and still holds his union 
card. Today, as the 
newly appointed U. S. 
Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (succeeding Dr. 
George F. Zook, who 
becomes director of 
the American Council 
of Education), Dr. 
Studebaker will try 
his hand at making 
the bricks of the 
American public 
school system with 
very little straw. 

After a teaching apprenticeship he be- 
came Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines in 1920, where his achievements 
put both the Iowa capital and himself on 
the educational map. Notably, he estab- 
lished there two years ago a system of 
free public forums for adult education 
which has been a model for the nation. 
Financed by a five-year grant of $120,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, it is or- 
ganized in neighborhood, district, and city- 
wide units and has brought to Des Moines 
scores of prominent speakers. In addi- 
tion he has brought his school system to 
the highest standards of efficiency, carried 
through a $7,000,000 building program 
with marked economy, balanced a scien- 
tific budget, raised professional standards 
of teachers, established special programs 
for handicapped children, health, and vo- 
cational guidance. 


DIPLOMAT, OLD SCHOOL 


M. Jean Louis Barthou’s introduction 
to America was, though humorous, un- 
fortunate. The French Foreign Minister 
was scheduled to ad- 
dress by radio a gath- 
ering held in New 
York City’s Rocke- 
feller City to honor 
the memory of the 
Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. The French Am- 
bassador introduced 
his chief with a brief 
but eloquent flourish. 
When he had finished, 
the guests leaned for- 
ward in their chairs. 
But from the microphone they heard, not 
the cultivated Parisian French of M. 
Barthou, but a distinctly feminine voice 
wailing, “Tu ne m’aimes plus, Lucien, 
chéri.” (“You don’t love me any more, 
Lucien darling.”) And a lot more in 
similar vein. After one shocked minute 
of silence, the dignified statesmen roared 
with laughter at the mistake of a French 
broadcasting company. 

When M. Barthou heard about it, he 
laughed too. For he likes a joke, even 
on himself, and he likes to tell a joke as 
much as to hear one. The son of a tin- 
smith, he studied iaw, entered politics, 
got his first Cabinet job at the age of 31, 
and has been in and out of French Cabi- 
nets ever since. He was premier a short 
time in 1913. Last winter Premier Dou- 
mergue made him his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In that office he has carried out 
with marked success the _ traditional 
French policy: isolate Germany, make 
allies for France. He is the author of 
books on Wagner, Victor Hugo, Mirabeau 
and Lamartine. At 71 he finds life as de- 
lightful as ever, takes justifiable pride in 
his whiskers, and plays an important role 
in world affairs. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE 


3c with your entry will entitle you to a 
beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the Boston 
Latin School—ist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: write your name, age, home address, city and 


state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture se- 
1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. curely to your entry. - 


2 Select appropriate, humorous, or clever captions 4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
from —— —- s of ~~ — ——. 1306, 155 East 44th Street, New York 'N Y 
page number location of the phrase select *: Pee e a oe 
must accompany each caption submitted. Total to arrive by midnight, January 3rd. 
of five captions per issue may be submitted by the 5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
same individual. Captions not to be over 20 words. most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 

3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper ous. Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry announced in Scholastic, February 2nd issue. In 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on case of ties, full amount of prizes will be awarded 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page, all tying contestants. 








THE HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


< 1934-1935 
For Freehand Work in For 


Mechanical 
Drawing 


Black and Colored 
Drawing Inks 


ES, the next school year will witness another 

series of Higgins’ Award Contests, particularly 
planned for students who appreciate the advantages 
or who are desirous of investigating the unusual 
possibilities of drawing and painting in Black and 
Colored Drawing Inks—and also for students 
who wish to turn their ability in mechanical drawing 
to tangible advantage. 


This year’s Higgins’ contests will be BIGGER, 
BETTER, MORE INTERESTING. Instruction 
sheets, brand new and positively fascinating, have 
been prepared by two of America’s outstanding 
authorities—A. L. Guptill on the 
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Drawing by i Grilletto Connelley Trade 
School, Pgh. 2nd prize, Higgins award contest 
for black drawing ink, 1933-34 
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Freehand Drawing—Jos. H. Con- §& CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. ‘ 
stantine on the Mechanical—and ; 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
will be ready shortly for distribution. : Please send me = aieemetion » ro H 
Get your name on file with us now for : Details of the roars sheets a : 
the instruction leaflet which interests 4 pe eS one dl CJ Drawing CJ Drawing 4 
you. Just send us the entire carton . 
from a new bottle of Higgins’ Black 8 /” “etie ‘af "Wiggins! American Drawing Ink,” 
or Colored Drawing Ink and we will 4 N ' 
cond! you the Testenction beatit. gue 1 MNEs co oscctcc stems dsccetagmadasasipaed ‘ ‘ 
desire. Use the coupon! : Noo iscsi pdsesiosasbanacwsdseteene : 

: School and Drwg. Teacher.............+++: : 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


There’s Money in Art 


Ernest W. Watson 


By 


RE you planning a business 
career? Then get some train- 
ing in art, for believe it or 
not there’s money in art—for 

the business man. I don’t mean the 
kind of art you find in museums and 
picture galleries; landscape painting, 
portraits, sculptures and etchings. I 
should say there is very little money 
in the production of that sort of art 
for most artists, who, by the way, 
don’t take up picture painting for the 
sake of money. 

There is art of a far different kind, 
an art which has nothing to do with 
pictures, which demands no ability to 
draw and which any intelligent stu- 
dent can learn in the art classes of his 
high school. It is the art of color- 
harmony, proportion and arrange- 
ment. It is the background for suc- 
cessful merchandising. The up-to- 
date shopkeeper employs this art 
every day in the year in a dozen ways 
for styling his shop, both inside and 
out, for effective display of his goods 
and for advertising. Art dictates the 
design of his stationery and labels as 
well as the painting of his delivery 
trucks. Even the uniforms of sales 
people and delivery men become a 
part of a comprehensive “styling” 
plan. “Styling” is the term applied 
to this sort of art. Whether you can 
draw a straight line or not you can 
learn ‘“‘styling.” Your high school 
course may not be labeled “‘styling;”’ 
it probably is called design. If you 
learn the priaciples of design you 
have the necessary background for 
styling your future business. 

Art has become such a big factor in 
selling that no student who looks for- 
ward to a business career can afford to 
ignore it. But the chances are that 
not over ten high school seniors in the 
United States even guess just how 
important art has become in modern 
merchandising. This is partly be- 
cause the styling idea is relatively 
new, partly because few have the op- 
portunity of seeing the finest shops 
where it is practiced. Every young 
man and woman contemplating a 
business career ought, by hook or 
crook, to make a pilgrimage to New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, or their 
equivalent, not to pick up a few 
pointers, but to get their business 








Entrance to the Elizabeth Arden Shop, 
691 Fifth Ave., New York City. Black 
and white marble. Paneled door in 
Chinese vermilion, cornice in bronze. 


bearings, to learn the part which ap- 
pearance plays in selling goods. 
Students returning from such a pil- 
grimage would implore their prin- 
cipals to give them courses in styling. 
They would be overwhelmingly con- 
vinced that “Art is the foundation of 
all manufacturing and selling to Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer.” These are the 
words of Stanley Nowak, President 
and Director, Canadian Acousticon, 
Ltd.; Vice President and Director, 
Dictograph Products Company, Inc.; 
Director, International Ticket Scale 
Corporation; Director, Affiliated 
Equities, Inc. Mr. Nowak prophesies 
that the time will come when art edu- 
cation will be a part of every course in 
business training. 

Simplicity is the keynote of good 
taste and styling today. The accom- 
panying photograph of an elegant 
Fifth Avenue shop exemplifies this. 
Here are fine proportion, beautiful 
spacial relationships, good choice of 


materials, and a striking use of color. 
The store front is of black and white 
marble with a paneled door of Chi- 
nese vermilion. The cornice is of 
weathered bronze. The pleated back- 
ground of the window display is gray 
and the drapes are of a green yellow 
material. The price of a ticket to 
New York would be well spent just 
to study fine shops like this. 

It is fortunate for students that 
simplicity is the basis of modern art 
as used in business. The problem of 
teaching styling is, under these con- 
ditions, thoroughly practical in high 
school, and art teachers are realizing 
the urgent need for instruction along 
these lines. The demand for art 
courses is no longer confined to the 
talented few who aypire to an art ca- 
reer. Enrollment in design courses is 
on the increase, and the increase will 
be even greater when more art courses 
are definitely planned as_ styling 
courses. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


OW that the brisk mornings of 
September have come to give us 
new energy and “pep,” what do 
you say we get down to work and catch up 
on some of the reading we meant to do in 
vacation but somehow didn’t do after all? 

Take, for instance, the big fat volume 
called America’s Capacity to Produce, by 
Edwin G. Nourse and Associates (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1934. 
$3.50). It is the first of a series of four 
which the Brookings Institution is getting 
out. Volume I raises, and authoritatively 
answers for the first time, the important 
question, how much of our existing indus- 
trial equipment did we use at the height 
of our late-lamented “prosperity.” Unlike 
the Technocrats, the Brookings economists 
did not consider the maximum industrial 
output possible under an ideal set-up that 
could be brought about only after long 
readjustment. Instead they confined their 
inquiries strictly to the existing equip- 
ment. According to their report, without 
straining any part of our economic ma- 
chine, we could have produced in 1929 
nearly 20 percent more than we did. In 
terms of dollars, we could have assured 
15 million American families an extra 
$1000-a-year income. With more than 16 
of our 29 million families getting less than 
$2000 in 1929, you can see what an im- 
mense difference the extra $1,000 would 
have made. Since 1929 there have been 
marked increases in mechanical efficiency, 
though production has fallen sharply. To- 
day a full use of our industries, railroads, 
and farms would practically double our 
national income. 

If such improvement was possible with- 
out building a single new factory or laying 
another mile of track, why didn’t we go 
ahead and achieve it? Something about 
the organization or the functioning of our 
economic system jammed the works and 
prevented us from doing so. And what 
was that something? That is the question 
the other three volumes of the series are 
intended to answer. The whole story, 
when completed, will constitute the most 
complete statistical examination of the 
distribution of wealth and income that has 
ever been made. 











A somewhat contradictory interpreta- 
tion of economic statistics to the Brook- 
ings report is made by Robert R. Doane 
in the August and September issues of 
the New Outlook. Mr. Doane is director 
of research of the National Survey of 
Potential Product Capacity, a governmen- 
tal body making a comprehensive inven- 
tory of our industrial and agricultural 
resources. Mr. Doane concludes that food 
production for a liberal diet per capita in 
the U. S. is in excess only in cereals and 
fats, but shows a marked deficiency in 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. We do 
not yet have, he thinks, the basis for an 
“economy of abundance,” but other mem- 
bers of the same staff dispute his findings. 


Will radio broadcasting gobble up the 
daily newspaper? This question, which 
means life or death to the older, printed 
form of information, is entertainingly dis- 
cussed by Isabelle Keating in September 
Harper’s (“Pirates of the Air’). The 
present compromise agreement by which 
the big air companies broadcast five-minute 
colorless summaries of important news 
cannot last, she believes. Already rival 
radio news-agencies are sending out 
longer, more vivid “flashes.” The trend 
is irresistible because radio is the fastest, 
most direct means of communication. 
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National Affairs 


(Concluded from page 22) 


Silver On August 9 President 
Roosevelt employed _ the 

powers reposed in him by the Silver Pur- 
chase Act he had approved on June 19. 
He ordered all monetary silver in the 
country to be turned in to the mints 
within 90 days; he directed the mints to 
pay 50 cents an ounce for this metal 
(about half a cent more than the prevail- 
ing price on that day); he authorized the 
Treasury to print new silver certificates 
to pay for the silver; and he exempted 
from seizure all silver coins, all silver 
mined since December 21, ail silver im- 
ported after August 9, and all “fabri- 
cated” silver like jewelry and tableware. 
As all the silver subject to the seize 
order is estimated to weigh not more than 
250,000,000 ounces, and the government 


will pay 50 cents an ounce for it, the move 
is expected to cost not more than $125,- 
000,000. But the silver certificates to be 
issued against the newly acquired silver 
will be at the old rate of $1.29 an ounce. 
In other words, for every 50 cents worth 
of silver it gets the government will be 
able to print $1.29 worth of new money. 
This will create out of air $197,500,000. 

Men like Senator Thomas, Oklahoma 
inflation advocate, naturally hailed the 
move, but others pointed out that in a 
country as huge as the United States 
$197,500,000 is an almost insignificant sum 
of money. The “inflation” in the silver 
orders, they said, was chiefly physcholog- 
ical, a sop to the “silver bloc” in Congress, 
and a tonic, perhaps, to those who believe 
in bimetallism. 





A DOUBLE AWARD 
TO EACH MEMBER 
OF THE 1934-35 
“ALL-AMERICAN 
DRAWING TEAM”’! 


The Eldorado - Scholastic 
Award is an American in- 
stitution. Annually, high 
school students compete for 
awards of $50, $25 and $15, 
and 5 honorable mentions. of 
$5 each. When you enter the 
competition, remember that 
winners are adjudged as much 
for originality as for technique! 
This year, besides cash awards, 
members of the 1934-35 “All- 
American Drawing Team” 
will receive permanent, dis- 
tinctive emblems of gold or 
sterling silver, representing 
miniature Eldorado Pencils 
(your choice of pin or watch 
charm). You can wear the 


DEPT. 115-J, SCHOOL BUREAU 





emblem knowing that your 
pencil work is outstanding! 

Submit as many sketches as 
you like, but no entries can be 
accepted later than March 15, 
1935. Learn for yourself the 
smooth, accurate ease of draw- 
ing with Eldorado, the Master 
Drawing Pencil! For range of 
tone and shadings, use the 
Eldorado Palette of at least 7 
degrees of lead. Use Eldorado 
for all practice sketching, as 
well as for finished drawings. 
For details of the 1934-35 com- 
petition, consult your instruc- 
tor now and write to Scholastic 
155 East 44th St., 
NewYorkCity. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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football is affecting a narrower waist- 

line this year. Since the buxom gay 
nineties the ball has been getting thinner 
and thinner, until now it is down to 21% 
inches, an inch less than it was a year 
ago. This is reducing at a rate which 
your Aunt Emma would certainly envy. 
Unlike your Aunt Emma, the football is 
an inch smaller in circumference around 
the short axis so that it can be thrown 
farther and harder, and also kicked greater 
distances. 

There was a time when the American 
football could be classed as “fat.” Before 
the introduction of the forward pass into 
the game in 1907, the ball had an exceed- 
ing large bay window, after the manner 
of the English Rugby ball. The Rugby 
ball remains today its old, conservative 
self for a very practical reason—so that 
it can be dribbled along the ground with 
the feet. If you tried dribbling the 1934 
model American ball you would go batty 
trying to keep in touch with it. 

The reduction of the size of the ball is 
a change that has been made in all three 
sets of football rules. Are you aware that 
there are three sets of rules? The Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association rules 
are observed by all the colleges and, at 
present, most of the high schools. The 
National High School Federation rules 
are observed by the high schools in Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
These rules are gradually being adopted 
by the state high school athletic asso- 
ciations. They conform to the college 
rules in most respects, though there is 
one notable difference this year: and 
that is that the high school rules allow 
forward passes to be thrown from any 
point behind the line of scrimmage. The 


ie keeping with fashion, the American 


Weekly Sports Page 


The New Football Goes in 
for Reducing 


By Jack Lippert 


college rules require that the passer 
be at least five yards behind the 
line of scrimmage. 

A third set of football rules is 
made by the National Football 
League for the professional teams. 
These rules differ at several points 
from both the official collegiate and 


x X 





Forward-lateral pass of the Chicago Bears, 
with the forward pass being thrown from 
the line of scrimmage. 


the interscholastic rules. The profession- 
als have the goal posts on the goal lines, 
in order to encourage drop-kicking of 
field goals; they allow the flying tackle 
and the flying block. 

It was from the professional game 
that the National High School Federa- 
tion borrowed its new forward pass rule 
this year. Last year the professionals 
tried out the rule allowing forward passes 
from any point behind the line of scrim- 
mage and found that it opened up many 
new strategic opportunities fer the of- 
fensive team, just what was needed to 
offset the growing importance of the de- 





The 1934 football, on the left, shown in 
contrast to the old ball. The new ball is 
an inch smaller in circumference. 


fense. One of the new pass plays may 
look like the play here diagrammed for 
Scholastic by George Halas, coach of the 
Chicago Bears, strongest football team 
playing the American type of game. 

The play works this way: The center 
snaps the ball back to “Bronco” Nagur- 
ski, No. 3, who half-turns and fakes a 
hand-pass to Red Grange, No. 77, cutting 
across behind. Nagurski whirls forward 
again and plunges toward the right side 
of his line, simulating all the expression 
and movements of a real line plunge. 
Just as he reaches the line of scrimmage 
he jumps up high into the air, and with a 
snap of his wrist, whips the ball on a 
“flat” pass over to the left end who has 
run out and turned in to meet the pass. 
The play has a still further pass develop- 
ment, with a lateral pass to come. As the 
end catches the ball he tosses a lateral 
pass to the right end driving ahead. This 
forward-lateral combination was widely 
used in college and high school ranks last 
year, with the exception that the passer 
was not allowed to run up to the line of 
scrimmage, 








“Here’s why this delicious food-drink 
is on Lafayette’s training table” 


It's delicious HOT or COLD. Get 
a can today, or send 10c (to cover 
cost of packing and mailing) for 
a trial size can. R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept.21-J, Hoboken, N. J. 


says Trainer A.W. Johnson 


Bi openers requires more strength and energy in an athlete than any other 
team sport that I know of. Like most trainers, I know that whole- 
some, nourishing food is the most important factor in the development of 
strength, endurance, vitality. And that is why I have made Cocomalt a regular 
part of the football training table diet. First of all I know that the players 
like Cocomalt, but mest important, I know that Cocomalt has been scientifi- 
cally prepared to supply extra carbohydrates for energy, extra proteins for 
muscle and extra food-calcium, food-phosphorus plus Vitamin D for the 
development of strong bones and sound teeth.” Trainer A. W. Johnson. 


Drink Cocomalt regularly — every day! 


Cocomalt is a food, designed to be mixed with milk, producing a de- 
licious food-drink of high nutritional value. Cocomalt contains a rich 
Sunshine Vitamin D content. It’s sold at all grocery and good drug stores. 


ocomalt 


G 





Add 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions} 





Cocomaltisaccepted 
bythe Committeeon 
Foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Associ- 
ation. It is composed 
of sucrose, skim 
milk, sel cocoa, 
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Perfect 
“This fish is not too fresh, Tony.” 


“No, sir. Justa right.” 
—Smith’s Weekly. 
* 
Son: Dad, you don’t charge for advice 
to one in the family do you? 
Father (who is a lawyer): No, of 
course I don’t. Why do you ask? 
Son: Well, when you were a boy and 
needed a dollar, what did you do? 
—Reader’s Rapid Review. 
« 
Can’t Complain, Sir 
“Are you the waiter who 
order?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“H’m, still looking well, I see. 
are your grandchildren?” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


took my 


How 


Streamlined Tragedy 
“Why, what are you crying so for, 
sonny?” asked Dad of his four-year-old 
heir. - 
“T heard you say you were going to get 
a new baby and I suppose that means 
you'll trade me in on it,” he sobbed. 
—Sam Hill in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
oa 
This week’s Publishers’ Weekly reports 
that a woman, who apparently hadn’t 
caught up on her Pulitzer Prize reading, 
walked into the book department of Hud- 
son’s (Detroit) the other day and asked 
for a copy of “Breast of Lamb.” 
* 

Wife: And how did you like the potato 
salad, dear? 
Hubby: 

yourself? 


Delicious! Did you buy it 


2 

Jack: How did you like the football 
game? 

Doris: Oh, they didn’t play. Just as 
they started, one man got the ball and 
started to run away with it, and they all 
began to jump on one another. 

—Allston (Massachusetts) Recorder. 

* 

The past month revealed a thirty-year 
law for crops and an all-time low for 
Professor Beebe. 

—Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 





WHAT’S YOUR HOBBY? 


Everybody has a hobby—something 
he’d rather do than anything else 
when his time is free. What is your 
favorite? 

For the best 500-word descriptions 
of “THE HOBBY I LIKE BEST” 
submitted by high school students, 
Scholastic will give ten prizes con- 
sisting of any five books published 
by the Leisure League of America. 
Essays must reach New York by Oc- 
tober 10, 1934. They must be writ- 
ten in the first person about a hobby 
you are personally engaged in. Orig- 
inality of hobby and good writing will 
count equally in the judgment. Re- 
sults will be published in the special 
“Leisure” -number of Scholastic, Oc- 
tober 26. 

Address Hobby Editor, Scholastic, 
155 East 44th St., New York City. 
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Strikes Sweep Nation 


(Continued from page 20) 


But the strikes of 1934 differed from 
their predecessors in one important as- 
pect: they were all designed to test, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the force and 
meaning of a Federal statute. When 
Congress passed, in 1933, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, it included a 
paragraph (the famous Section 7-A) guar- 
anteeing workers the right to organize labor 
unions and to bargain collectively with 
their employers. Though a similar guar- 
antee had been placed in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1926, this was the first time 
its application had been made general. 
All over the country workers took it at 
its face value. They joined unions in the 
belief that the Government would protect 


them against discrimination and would 
compel their employers to “recognize” the 
unions and bargain with them. Many em- 
ployers refused to bargain and discharged 
workers for joining “outside” unions. 
The National Labor Board, which had 
been set up to adjudicate labor disputes 
arising under the Recovery Act, seemed 
powerless to enforce the law: cases like 
the Weirton and Budd _ companies’ 
dragged on without final decision either 
way. Gradually workers came to believe 
that the Roosevelt Government was side- 
stepping a delicate issue. And as that 
belief hardened into a conviction they 
began to resort to strikes, “to enforce the 
law,” as many of them said. 








Your Chance to Win 


A CASH PRIZE AND 
NATION-WIDE ATTENTION 





students throughout America. 


Write the winning letter! 


Next Spring high schools throughout the land , 

will commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 

founding of America’s first high school—the 
Boston Latin School. 


Tue Celebration Committee of the Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, National Education Association, has authorized the Spencerian Pen 
Company to conduct a contest to determine the official letter of congratulation 
to the Headmaster of the Beston Latin School on behalf of all high school 


Win fame for yourself—a cash prize of $25.00— 
and a set of Everyman’s Encyclopedia for your school! 


Second prize, $15.00 cash; third prize, $10.00 cash; and 10 honorable mentions 
each carrying an award of a Spencerian Fountain Pen. 


Remember—the winning letter will be published throughout the country as 
the official expression of congratulation from the high school students of 
America to the Headmaster of the Boston Latin School. 
famous school, see the editorial pages of Scholastic from month to month.) 


(For history of that 





1. Contest is open to all boys and girls regu- 
larly enroiied in a high school of junior or 
senior grade in the United States. 

2. Letters te be pen-written and to contain 
not more than 200 words. In addition te 
conveying congratulations, they should set 
forth reasons for the importance of the occa- 
sion. They will be judged on the basis of 
(1) neatness, (2) expression of thought, and 
(3) interest. 

3. Letters are to be addressed to Mr. J. L. 





Powers, Headmaster, Boston Latin School, 
and are to be sent, postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1935, to Celebra- 
tion Committee, 300 Years of American High 
Schools, 155 East 44th St., New York. Name 
of student writing fetter, and name of school 
he or she attends, must be clearly stated. 

4. Winners will be announced in the May 
(1, (935, issue of SCHOLASTIC. In event 
of tie, full prizes will be awarded tying 
contestants. 











PEN COMPANY 
349 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Spencerian Steel Pens—famous since 1858. Spen- 
cerian Fountain Pens—setting new standards of value 
and performance in modern fountain pens. 
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Scholastec’s Pactoreal Review of High School Life 


The boys and girls above are some of the 21 Dutch 
students who visited America this summer on a good- 
will expedition sponsored by the Netherlands govern- 
ment. Although they wore Dutch peasant and fishing 
village dress in the heart of Times Square, most of 
them had never had on such clothes before. Many 
were sons and daughters of the nobility, spoke French, 
German and English fluently. They liked New 
York’s skyscrapers but not its noise and heat. 


This pictorial page will appear at regular intervals through- 
out the school year. Photographs are invited from any school. 
Pictures must deal with high school students, may contain in- 
dividuals as well as groups, and will be especially welcome if 
they show action or relate to special achievements and non- 
athletic student activities. 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


(Above.) Winners of Scholastic’s Third Annual 
News Examination and their teachers visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 6-10 as guest of Scholastic, 
making the trip via Greyhound buses. They are 
here shown on the steps of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Left to right, front row: Mrs. 
Don Schaefer (teacher) and Florence Evans of 
Midwest, S. D.; Joyce Danielson and Miss Agnes 
Ahlberg of Sunrise, Wyo. Second row: Joseph 
Kane and James Cleary, Jr., of Forest City, Pa.; 
Curley Bernard of Breaux Bridge, La.; Palmer 
Matthews and Harold Benson (teacher) of. Pepin, 
Wis. Third row: W. J. Long, National Geo- 
graphic; S. N. Johnston and R. D. Mathewson of 
Scholastic. 

(At left.) Twenty-five boys of the Glee Club, 
Riverdale Country School, New York City, made 
a 6-weeks’ bicycle tour of England giving concerts 
and taking part in athletic contests with English 
school boys. Part of the group shown here in 
front of York Cathedral. 
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Student Forum 





Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 


Tests school students are especially welcome. Let- 








Dear Sirs: I should like to know what 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





other high school students think of 
Jo mpl yy oe jt writing, of course, but very little else, be- 
Tikes “dibeeos Sas pee the teacher C2USe the printing, binding, and even 


has asked questions concerning the char- 
acter portrayals in the book, the descrip- 
tive passages, the historical background. 
However, when it comes to a test,. instead 
of about six questions like this—*What 
descriptive passage in the book appealed 
to you most and why?” there are about a 
hundred of this type: was Anthony’s 
second wife” and “Anthony always car- 
ried with him, for good luck, a statue of 
—.” Then come about fifty true and 
false statements and the test is complete 
—nothing having been mentioned about 
the important phase of the book—its lit- 
erary value. 

When a student expects such a test he 
studies for it by reading the book through 
and memorizing all names, dates, and 
places, for he knows with that informa- 





some of the art work is done usually by 
the local printer, and although the result 
is handsome, it is hardly the work of the 
students. 

On the other hand it is true that with 
a very little equipment schools which 
could not otherwise afford yearbooks 
could produce very creditable ones them- 
selves, and at the same time teach stu- 
dents interested in the various branches 
of printing and book making in general a 
useful occupation. 

—J. H., Portland, Ore. 


Shirts 


Dear Editor: What is all this business 
about Shirts? It was bad enough before, 
but ever since the San Francisco strike, 


tion he is sure to get a good mark. Surely, organizations keep cropping up among 
‘nnual he doesn’t enjoy the book, and after the the high school kids as well as the older 
Wash- test what has he? He has memorized the men, pledging themselves to “patriotic 
plastic, details, ignored the important part, and _ principles.” The “vigilantes” have broken 
ey are ends by forgetting everything. For that a lot of heads and destroyed the property 
Geo- § reason I think “Standard” tests are detri- of the “Reds” in the name of good Ameri- 
; Mrs. mental. How do other students feel about canism. Perhaps I’m dumb, but it sounds 
ins of # this? I’d enjoy reading the arguments, to me more like the Brown Shirts in Ger- 
Agnes pro and con. many than anything else. That isn’t what 
jon —Charlotte Gale, Bogota (N. J.) H.S. patriotism means to me. Shouldn’t this 
Pa.; sort of thing be called by its right name— 
almer S Fascism? Seems to me we are being 
epin, : : scared into something we may be sorry 
Geo- The Bible in the Schools for later on. I'd like to know what other 
son of A controversy which started last semes- boys my own age (I’m 17) think about it. 
ter, as to whether or not the Bible should —T. McA., San Francisco, Cal. 
Club, be taught or read in the schools, still 
made rages. Here is one boy’s point of view.— - 
oa Ed. Write Wing 
om _ Dear Forum: 1 have just been looking Students who wish to carry on corre- 
over a copy of the Feb. 10 issue of Scho- spondence with other Scholastic readers 
may have their names listed in this de- 























lastic. I happened to read Miss D. J. 
Weaver’s letter about needing Bible Study 
in school. I wish to state that I agree 
with her in all the points of her letter. 
We do need an extension of our religious 
program in our modern high schools. It 
would help the social standards of our 
schools in ways too obvious and numerous 
to mention. 
—John Diehl, Butler, Pa. 


Yearbooks 


Dear Editor: I enclose a newspaper 
clipping—“Are Yearbooks Worthwhile?” 
—which struck me as something I'd taken 


partment. 
e 


Souvenir 


As a feature of the 300th anniversary 
of the American high school, celebrating 
the founding of the Publick Latin School 
of Boston in 1635, a beautiful hand- 
drawn sketch of the original School is 
being reproduced for distribution by the 
Planters Nut and -Chocolate Company. 
See the anouncement on page 23. 


“NEW DEAL” GOV'T JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 








for granted before this, and hadn't MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 
thought much about. I'd say, of course, hours: Write immediately for tree 


they’re very worthwhile, but I do think 
the author of the clipping makes a good 
point in saying that they are becoming 
too commercialized. We do most of the 


32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and . particulars telling 
how to get them. 

puacatinine INSTITUTE 
Dept. H285 Rochester, N. Y. 








» TAKE CARE OF 


> YOUR BIKE 
WITH 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
H 






3-in One Oil gives more 
speed; keeps bearings 
cleaner and free of rust; 
prevents rust on frame 
and handlebars, 
Start 


too. 





HIGHLY PENETRATING KP 





using it now. 





borces SEWING ct] 


Handy cans and bottles. 








STUDENTS WHO LIKE 
TO MAKE THINGS 


"THERE'S a lot of fun awaiting 
you in meta’ working—one of 
the most fascina‘ing of all hobbies! 
Think of the thrill of making beau- 
tiful things in silver, copper, pewter 
and other metals! And you may win 
one of the Scholastiz Awards in 
Metal Crafts—there are 26 prizes! 
Send now for our free catalog, which 
helps you select the right tools and 
get the right start. Your teacher 
must sign your request for a copy. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


























SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND— 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 














Colleges and Universities 


BEAVER COLLEG 





20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., 
grees. 


Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed. —secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. Fae year. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box S Jenkintown, Pa. 








2, 3, 4year normal courses in 
Physical Education and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 





Degree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
tarial. Junior College. 
ao service. Dormitories 
SCHOOLS, ING. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, “Box °S, Washington, D. C. 








for two seasons) ; 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


“SCHOOL SPIRIT ON WHEELS” is a good name for it 


Get up-to-date with a KNOKABOUT sports jacket, and make that team set records. 
know you’re behind ’em, to the man. 
Listless spirits just can’t exist around these fine sporty jackets (the “big hit” 
your own name and class year on front; school name and insignia (Bear, Wildcat, 
[ndian) on the back. Watch the boys perk up, and the student body take on new life. 
in your school—ACT NOW! 


Is there an agent in your school? 





$301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 









Let them 
in College Wear 


Be the first 





YEAH, BULLDOGS! 
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LEARN 


to play tennis 
like a star! 


IMPROVE your game! Clip the coupon 
now for free booklet “ Stroking with Vinnie 
Richards.” All the most important strokes 
in tennis illustrated with motion picture 
*stills”. Each stroke described in detail by 
Vincent Richards. Professional Outdoor 
Champion of the World. Contains close-ups 
of proper grips, rules of the game, court 
measurements and other interesting infor- 
mation as well. Yet it costs you nothing! 
Write for your free copy today and full 
information about world-famous Dunlop 
racket and ball. Don’t delay ... mail the 
coupon now. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


by “Vinnie” Richards 
, 


be aKa 
SSOOOOOSHOOSSOOOSSOSSOOOOOOOS 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co, Be 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me my free copy of ‘‘Stroking with Vincent Richarde’’ 
and tell me about the famous Dunlop tennis ball. 







Name 








Address 
City State. — 
SOOSOHOSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSSOOSSOSS 














THEY’RE GOING 
PLACES! 


Two New Three-Acts 


Before Moming—A suave mystery, distinguished 
by its deft character portrayals. 


e@Huburt the Great—Concerning a property man 
with a heart as big as a mountain and a brain so 
simple a child could run it. 


And Three New One-Acts 
Bessie, or Life on the Farm—from the “Mirror 


Review" of Chicago University, a hilarious take- 
off on the ‘curse-you-Jack-Dalton”’ days of drayma. 


The Master in the House—W inner of first prize in 
the 1934 One-Act Plays Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic. 

@Show-Up—A new drama by the author of Smoke- 
screen, which won the State High School Tourna- 
ment of Texas over 340 plays. We predict a 
career for Show-Up, too. 


Our new catalogue, containing a full descrip- 
tion of these and many other plays, sent free 
on request. its comments on acting technique 
are especially interesting this year, 


~ 


THE 

Dramatic Publishing Company 
Dept. S, 59 East Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing 
Compary One-Act Play Awards 














Shipwrecked Taxi Driver 


(Continued from page 6) 


time, hoping to come to something better. 
So we never stopped to think about wait- 
ing for the tide. The Swede and I took 
the others across one at a time. I swum 
over with the Captain on my back, and 
the Swede helped the second mate over. 
This German boy, Herman Schlesinger, 
thought he could get over alone. We 
told him to wait, that we was coming back 
for him, but he thought he could make 
it. He drowned. 

“One day, I guess about two months 
after we landed, we three, going on ahead, 
came to a great high cliff that went 
straight down to the water. It was a bay, 
and way across on the other side was 
other cliffs. 

“When we got down on the beach, the 
first thing we see was four or five little 
fireplaces, some tumbled down. You bet- 
ter believe we rushed around looking for 
the people that built ’em. We found some 
soggy magazines, dated 1894, and two 
empty whiskey bottles and two pairs of 
lady’s slippers and a pair of big felt slip- 
pers; on a bush was a pair of lady’s 
stockings and a man’s shirt. 

“And up at the head of the beach we 
found water, the first real drink of water 
we'd had in over two months. It wasn’t 
exactly fresh, but it was water. 

“When we got to where the rest of 
them was, they was all sitting round in a 
circle. I looked and there was a little bit 
of smoke. They had a fire. I thought I'd 
gone crazy. 

“*Where did that come from?’ I says. 

“Well, what do you think? The cook 
had had on two flannel shirts ever since 
we left the ship. While we was gone he 
thought he’d take off his top shirt. You 
see, if you'll excuse me mentioning it, 
we'd had plenty of company while we was 
on that island. Well, the cook started to 
pull off his top shirt and as he leaned 
over, something fell on the ground. 

“The Captain picked it up and it was 
a match. 

“*Where did that come from?’ he says. 

“The cook looked and he says, ‘I dunno.’ 

“Then the Captain looked at him, and 
sticking out under the flap of his second 
shirt pocket was another match. 

‘Well, sir, that cook had had a box of 
matches squashed flat in his underneath 
shirt pocket for two months and a half, 
and us living on raw turtles. Can you 
beat it? 

“Some of them matches was damp, and 
talk about nursing! Baby! We laid them 
out in a row on a rock in the sun and 
we built a little wall of rocks around 
’em, and then we all sat around and 
watched them dry. 

“Then we all went down to the beach. 
The Captain says, ‘Well, boys, if we’re 
ever found, we'll be found here. I don’t 
believe there’s anybody lives inland, or 
we'd have seen a trail or some signs in 
all the ways we've been. This is the only 
harbour we’ve seen, there’s water here, 
and we might just as well stay here.’ 

“We stayed on that beach about three 
months. One day we was all eating. I 
can see us now. I was lying back beside 
the fire-place with my arms under my 
head, stretched out. All I had on was a 
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pair of pants; one leg was torn off at 
the knee and the other was even shorter 
than that. My whiskers and my hair was 
long, and I was grease all over. Of 
course we was all like that. 

“All of a sudden this young Dane 
started to yell, ‘Ship! Ship! Ship!’ He 
was young and didn’t seem to realize how 
we was all fixed, and he’d done that a 
couple of times before, thinking he was 
funny. So this time when he done it, 
Morrison jumped up and gave him a belt 
over the head that knocked him down. 
And then the old cook started to yell, 
‘Ship! Ship! Ship! 

“We all looked up, and there coming 
round the east point of the bay was a sail. 
For a minute we just sat there. Then we 
jumped up and began to yell. We ex- 
pected she’d come about and into the bay, 
but she kept on going past. Say, we 
nearly went crazy. We ran up and down 
and screamed and waved and cried, but 
she kept right on and went out of sight 
behind that little island in the middle of 
the bay. Seemed like she was out of sight 
behind it for an hour, and we put things 
on the fire to make smoke, and we tried 
to think of some way we could make big 
noise so she’d hear us way out there. Of 
course there wasn’t a thing we could do. 
And then she come out from behind the 
island, and stood straight across for the 
other point. We thought she was gone. 
I remember the cook was rolling in the 
sand and crying, and I guess none of us 
was much better. But the Captain of 
that sloop knew what he was doing. He'd 
been in that bay before and he knew how 
to make it. Just as she had almost passed 
the western point, she come about and 
made a long tack into the bay. Then she 
come round on the other tack, and before 
she could make the third one, the Swede 
and me was swimming out to her. 

“What do you think was the first thing 
we says to that Captain? Say, that’s 
right! How’d you know? Sure we asks 
him for tobacco. 

“We almost tore that Captain to pieces, 
we was so glad to see him. When he 
got ashore, the first thing Captain Peter- 
sen says to him is, ‘Did you ever hear 
anything of our other boat with the mate 
and the rest of the crew?’ 

“And the old Captain says, ‘Why, Lord 
bless you, Petersen, they’re home long 
ago!’ 

“It seems they was picked up by a 
fisherman about sixty miles off Guayaquil 
the same day that we got ashore on Inde- 
fatigable. One current took us north- 
west and another carried them northeast. 


“The mate told the authorities about us 
and an Ecuadorian gunboat went out to 
look for us. They found the ship all 
right. She was wrecked on the south end 
of Albemarle, down by the bow, her stern 
straight up, with the Norwegian flag still 
fiying. So they reported back the wreck 
found, but no survivors. Then a British 
gunboat went out from somewhere and 
made the same report—wrecked bark but 
no us. There was a relative of Captain 
Petersen’s working down in Chile in the 
saltpetre mines, and he heard about it, so 
he hired this old German captain to look 
for us. He had cruised round the Gala- 
pagos a good deal and knew all the places 
where his small ship could go and a gun- 
boat couldn’t. He’d cruised round three 
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or four islands and this da» he was asleep 
in his cabin when one of the black deck- 
hands. rushed in, grabbed him by the col- 
lar ‘wed dragged him on deck. There they 
saw our smoke. 

“Well, that German skipper planned to 
sit down and hear all we had to say and 
start for Guayaquil the next morning, 
but, it’s God truth, we got down on our 
knees to beg him to start then. He didn’t 
want to, but he did. 

“The gold? Why, we never even 
thought of it till we was almost to port. 
I suppose it’s still there, don’t you? Not 
very likely anybody would find it; one 
chance in a million, maybe. I sure would 
like to go back some day and look for it. 
I’ve heard since that there may be pi- 
rates’ gold on some of those islands, but 
I know there’s sailors’ gold there. 

“When we got back to Guayaquil the 
British consul took us on; he was attend- 
ing to Norway’s business in Ecuador. You 
know what we looked like. You ought to 
have seen us when they trailed us into the 
best hotel in town, with all the dressed- 
up ladies and gentlemen standing around. 
Some of them squealed and ran away 
from us, and some squealed and ran at us. 
They had a couple of policemen to keep 
people away and wouldn’t let anyone 
speak to us till we’d had a bath. Then 
they gave us each a suit of overalls and 
sent us up to Panama on a cattle-hoat. 
That was a swell trip. Cattle on both 
sides of us. 

“When we got to Panama, the Nor- 
wegian consul was going to give us half 
pay for the time we was on the island. 
He didn’t, though. We got our full pay. 
By that time I was fed right up to the 
neck with the Norwegians. 

“ ‘Here,’ I says, ‘give me my pay. Here’s 
where I take the air.’ 

“And I went to work dredging the 
Panama Canal. Then I got fever and 
beat it for the States.” 


Reprinted from Galapagos: World’s 
End, copyright, 1924, by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, by special permission of the author 
and the publishers. 








The New Merriam-Webster 


The new Merriam- 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 


bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy te use and 
, its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou- 
sands of topics 
makes it indispen- 
sable te all. 


Webster’s 
international 
Dictionary second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 en- 
tries. Magnificent plates in color and half tone. 
Thousands of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. 13,000 biographical entries. 
3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen 
pages. 
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Mass Dorothy Hopkzns 


and the chewing gum 
on the chasrs 


Miss Dorothy Hopkins knows a bargain when she sees one. 


And she expects her class to know a bargain, too. Last. week 
she showed her class an amazing bargain in mental wealth and 
vitality. ‘‘If 15 cents,’’ she said, “‘isn’t too much to pay for a 
chocolate sundae with marshmallow top, then 3 cents a week 
oe much to pay for all the dash and color of the modern 
world.”’ 


Miss Hopkins wanted her classes to take Scholastic. They 


liked Scholastic. They liked the idea of 32 pages of exciting mod- 
ernity on their desks every week. But they were a little slow 
about bringing their money to 
Miss Hopkins. ‘‘We're not quite 
sure we can afford it,’’ they said. 


“Well, let’s See, ” Said Miss Hopkins. ‘‘Can you, for example, afford 


a hot dog? One issue of Scholastic costs as much as % of a hot dog. Can you 
afford 3 sticks of chewing gum? There's enough chewing gum on the bottom 
of your chairs now to buy the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Can you afford a 
movie? The price of one movie will pay for a semester's subscription. You've 
heard about Scholastic’s new Movie Department. Miss one movie and enjoy 
the rest 3 times as much, with the help of Scholastic."’ 


fact, Jennifer's father and I read them 


Miss Hopkins knows that 50 cents is if 
ourselves. 


still a good deal of money, but there 
are a number of new fall suits in the 
classroom this year—and Scholastic 
is a bargain. She remembers how 
Jennifer Appleby’s mother wrote a 
note about Scholastic last year. ‘‘We 
always wanted good reading for 
Jennifer,’’ Mrs. Appleby said, ‘‘but 
we couldn't afford the books. Scholas- 
tic gives Jennifer a new supply of good 
reading every week. Jennifer's big 
brothers read the short stories. In 


Miss Hopkins is charmingly persua- 
sive. Her class likes her. They like 
her way of putting chromium edges 
on a dull lesson. She talks about the 
modern world. The students search 
their pockets and decide to subscribe. 
Those 32 bright pages are worth a good 
deal more than 3 cents a week. Miss 
Hopkins sighs and is satisfied. She 
knows she has done her students a 
good turn. 


Order your Scholastic from your teacher at the low group 
rate of 50¢ a semester (16 issues) or $1.00 a year (32 issues). 
Subscription office, Chamber of Commerce Building, 





G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Single subscriptions: $1.50 a school year. 





Delicious because 
roasted a secret way— 
and so digestible! 


OY !—you’ll smack your lips when you 
eat these golden-brown, crunchy, crisp 

Planters! And they’re good for you, too! 

Only the plumpest, choicest, delicate- 
flavored ‘“‘ Virginias” are selected for 
Planters! Roasted by a secret method that 
makes them digest quickly. Rushed out 
under refrigeration, so that they’re always 
fresh when you buy them. No wonder 
Planters are the most popular peanuts 
sold! You’ll love ’em. Treat 
yourself to a bag today! 
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